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WEDDING TOILETTES.—(SEE PaGeE 674.] 
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Wedding Toilettes. 


See illustration on front page. 


NIG. 1.—This rich bridal gown is of pearl 

4 > . : 
| white peau de soie, a soft repped silk, trimmed 
with white lace and a moiré sash. The front of 
the skirt is laid in wide side pleats, and nearly 
covered by a deep lace apron, which is draped 
by pleats on the left side ; the train is plain and 
very full. The long pointed corsage is cut square 
at the top, and opens over a lace plastron gather- 
ed above and pleated to a sharp point below; 
the elbow sleeves are also cut off square near the 
top, and filled in with lace which falls in a pleat- 
ed frill below. 
pearls. 
follow the outlines of the pointed corsage, and 
falls in loops and fringed ends on the left side. 
A cluster of orange blossoms is low on the left 
of the waist, and similar flowers are placed in 
the folds of the tulle veil, which is long, full, 
with plain unhemmed edges, and is arranged to 
leave the face uncovered. White undressed kid 
White stockings, and white satin shoes 
with lace rosettes. Bouquet of orange blossoms. 

Fig. 2.—Bridemaid’s dress of white Bengaline 
and Valenciennes lace. The skirt is trimmed 
with lace,a ruche of pinked moiré around the 
foot, and a sash of moiré ribbon. The long- 
waisted bodice is made high about the neck, and 
has a full lace vest with revers on each side, and 
a bow of moiré ribbon at the top. The short 
tulle veil is fastened by a cluster of white flowers. 
Long gloves, and slippers of tan-colored undress- 
ed kid, with silk stockings of the same shade. 


gloves. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


THE ANCIENT CITIESOF THE NEW WORLD: 
Being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico 
wnd Central America, from 1857 to 1882. By 
Destret Cuarnay. Translated from the French 


hy J. Gonino and Heien 8. Conant. Intro- 
duction by ALLEN THornpIkE Rice. 209 Tlus- 
trations and a Map. pp. xlvi, 514. Royal 


Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $6.00. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By Borprn P. 


Bown, Professor ‘of Philosophy in Bostou 
University, Author of “ Metaphysics,” “ Intro- 
duetion to Psychological Theory,” ete. pp. x, 


270, 


8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 





MEMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF BAI- | ne ; 
| the momentary and titillating excitement. 


REUTH. 
Princess CHRISTIAN, 
lémo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Translated and Edited by H. R. H. 
With Portrait. pp. 454. 





ANIMAL LIFE IN THE SEA AND ON THE 


LAND. A Zoology for Young People. By 
Saran Coorer. Profusely Illustrated. pp. 
xiv, 414. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


—_—_— 


MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes, by W. J. Rours, A.M. With Por- 
trait. pp. 230. Square 16mo, Flexible Cloth, 
56 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

CICERO’S CATO MAIOR AND. LAELIUS. 
With an Introduction and Commentary by 
Austin Stickney, A.M., formerly Professor of 
Latin in Trinity College, Editor of “ The Offices 
of Cicero.” pp. xx, 192. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
In Harper's New Classical Series, under the 
Editorial Supervision of Henry Datscer, LL.D., 
Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanven & Brorurus, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States and Canada on receipt of the price. 

Hanrrre & Broruers’ CataLoevs sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents for postage. 
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W. E. Norris's story, “ Major and Minor,” is 
omitted this week, the advance sheets not having 
been received from England in time. Its publica- 
tiun will be resumed in our-next number. 





Our next number will contain a PaTrERN-SHEKT | 


SupptemEnt, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ AUTUMN 
House, Srreer, Vistrinc, avd Reception Tor- 
Lerres, Cloaks, and Jackets ; Linexrik, Corsets, 
ete. ; Faney-Work, Embroidery Patlernus for Foot- 
Stools, Counterpanes, etc. ; with the usual literary 
and artistic attractions. 


GASCONADE. : 


QE habit of boasting is something that 
| is so easily made a part of one’s very 
nature, accented by a vivid sense of identi- 
ty, that one gets early inte the way of be- 
lieving one’s too often repeated boast. 
One boaster making a rival of another, 
whole races and tribes of people have been 
accounted remarkable for their boasting 
qualities, and we Americans stand in a good 
deal of danger of becoming as well known 
as the Gascons are for our powers in that 











The collar is made of rows of | 
The sash of moiré ribbon is folded to | 
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line. There has been, however, and is, a 
good deal to justify us as a vation in this 
habit, with our continental expanses, our 
limitless prairies, our rivers, our sierras, our 
Niagaras, our Yellowstones, our Yosemites, 
our tremendous harvests, our extended rail- 
ways, our bridges, our tunnels, our big war, 
our big debt, our big revenue, our big every- 
thing! We are proud of and make the 
most of everything that is big and is ours. 
The complacency of oue of our countrymen 
is in point when, during the late war, a Ger- 


| man lady said to him: * What a remarkable 


Tam unable to understand 
I invested some money in your public 


people you are! 
it. 


| bonds some little time ago, and I have al- 














ready received the whole of my money back 
as interest.” And instead of uttering a mur- 
mur of regret, our countryman bristled with 
pride and pleasure, and felt himself part of 
a power that could afford to pay such inter- 
est, that was “doing the handsome thing” 
so very handsomely. 

Sometimes it does the boasting Ameri- 
can good to go abroad and see the state of 
things in other countries, and how they get 
along without us and our ideas; how they 
also do some things fairly well, once in a 
while eclipsing ourselves in rude material, 
and often in the fairer graces of whose re- 
sult we have so little. And in comparison 
with all that civilization of the Old Worle 
as time goes on, we shall see more and moi, 
plainly our lack; and that knowledge, with- 
out undoing an iota of the great value of 
what we have, will nevertheless, it may be, 
strike a juster balance, bring us to our 
senses, and do away with the braggart 
habit. 

It is so much easier for a certain order of 
nature to boast than it is to tell the truth! 
Imagination, too, is so lively that it runs 
away with the tongue; the individual ad- 
mires this or that course of action, would 
like to be the hero of it, thinks what if he 
were the hero of it, acts out being the hero 
of it to his hearers, is the hero of it thence- 
forth to himself as well as to them. When 
several of this sort of being are together, 
and relating experiences or traits, the thing 
becomes infectious, and one who listens and 
remains uninfected will see the tide of be- 
lief mounting and driving out reason in 
the others for the time being, the time of 


That excitement passed, each hearer knows, 
instinctively as it were, how much to be- 
lieve of what either has said, and allowing 
for natural exaggeration, courageous traits 
of character, and personal talent for narra- 
tion, arrives usually in the neighborhood 
of the right conclusions. As for their not 
boasting—why! should all the spice of life 
be taken-away from them? The habit is 
an atmosphere in which they breathe. To 
be confined to bare facts! What slavery! 
They understand themselves; neither they 
nor others are imposed on. ‘You have 
never been a guide, have you, Gonsague ?” 
asked Tartarin, in that most amusing and 
delicious history of boasters, Tartarin upon 
the Alps. “He! yes,” replied Gonsague, 
smiling; “only I have not done all I said I 
had.” “ Of course,” assented Tartarin. And 
in that “of course” lies the whole matter. 
No boaster has ever done all he says he has, 
has never achieved, aspired, suffered, dared, 
wrought in any way, all that he says he 
He is a teller of untruths, ingrain, 
often trifling untruths, harmless to every 
one but himself, if indeed every lie does not 
disturb the eternal balance; and the mo- 
ment he is recognized as such so large a per- 
centage of the effect is struck off from his 
utterances that he really runs the risk of 
losing a little of the truth that belongs to 
him, and of not being accounted at his full 
worth. When the little child happened to 
announce to her playmates that her mother 
had a new brass kettle, and one of them 
answered, with scorn, “Us got forty!” that 
playmate was branded early in the day by 
all the little pinafores in the mud-pie group 
as one of an unreliable word, children them- 
selves as well as their elders knowing the 
boundaries of truth and the dangers of pass- 
ing them. Truth is one of the facts of the 
universe, perfectly perceptible to the mind 
that has not allowed itself to be turned 


has. 


| aside orits vision to be blinded, perceptible 


to the moral vision as the sky, the air, the 
earth, the suv, are to the physical. The 
boaster, once abandoned to his lying de- 
lights, never gets again the right angle of 
sight. His lies drag out a lengthening 
chain ; for every one lie, or, for polite effect, 
let us say exaggeration, obliges another to 
support it, and he is lost beneath the weight 
of the links, unless he has the courage and 
hardihood and strength to handle them 
lightly. To do the tribe of boasters justice, 
they do have courage and fortitude and 
strong memories; they are seldom caught 
tripping; they are consistent to the end. 
If after their loftiest flights they should 
tell you they shed their wings every year, 
they would always have one of the feathers 
to show you. 





THE PASSEE GIRL, 

fv passée girl is not unknown. Young- 

er women look at her with some dis- 
dain, while they confide in her, and the men 
of her period do not look at her at all, so to 
speak. People often complain that she 
dresses too young, that she affects youthful 
and girlish airs, that she chooses her friends 
from a younger generation, that she is not 
resigned to growing old, and that her con- 
versation and manners are of a juvenile 
style. They do not reflect that it is every 
one’s duty to make the most of one’s self. 
We do not feel old because others regard us 
so, or because time has touched us roughly ; 
no one looks so old in her own looking-glass 
as in the prejudiced mirror of another’s 
eyes. There seems to be a species of jea- 
lousy among the girls of the period if the 
passée girl has the bad taste to look young 
er than her age—a jealousy which is incom- 
prehensible in view of the fact that the 
first is in undisputed possession of the youth 
of which the other only wears the tawdry 
imitation; but the young girl seems to be 
afraid lest the senior should usurp her king- 
dom and carry off her vassals, being vaguely 
conscious that she has other attractions 
than the iridescent and evanescent ones pe- 
culiar to herself. The passée girl for the 
most part charms by her cheerfulness, if no- 
thing else. She knows too well that it will 
not do for her to indulge in megrims, that 
they dull the complexion, steal the bright- 
ness from the eyes, and grow wrinkles about 
the mouth. She knows that expression is 
everything; that it is more important than 
fine coloring, than classic contours or lux- 
uriant tresses. What if she does wear a 
false bang? what if she sometimes adds a 
little rose to her pallor ?—there are those 
who contend that it is a duty she owes so- 
ciety. Let her hold fast to the little rem- 
nant of youth left her; do not grudge her 
the Saint Martin summer of her life: she 
kuows better than her detractors where the 
wrinkles and gray hairs lurk. It is not the 
pleasantest existence, that of the passée 
girl; it is not full of hope and promise ; she 
is not in demand; she is more or less of a 
wallflower; she is not going here to-day 
and there to-morrow; men do not shower 
bouquets upon her, or hang upon her lips, 
or write her sonnets, or dedicate music to 
her; but, for all this, she may be a very 
charming companion, and more interesting 
than in the years when the bloom was on 
her cheek, in her “ green and salad days.” 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
LOWELL AND JAY GOULD. 


N R. WARNER has lately made it a ground of 

criticism on the American people that there 
are two persons who would wish to be Jay 
Gould for one who would wish to be James Rus- 
sell Lowell. Instead of an adverse criticism, his 
statistics seem to me to convey a compliment. 
Was there ever before a nation in which so large 
a proportion as one in three would rather be wise 
than rich? Even in ancient Greece, if we may 
trust Plato, the percentage would have been far 
smaller; and, if we take all modern Europe, we 
certainly should not find one person in ten who 
would not laugh at the thought of accepting po- 
etry as a substitute for wealth. Beethoven, the 
greatest of musical composers, was once with his 
rich brother when it was necessary to give their 
names and social standing. The brother gave 
his as Karl von Beethoven, Gutsbesitzer (Landed 
Proprietor), and the musician gave his, in jest or 
earnest, “ Ludwig von Beethoven, Hirnhesitzer 
(Proprietor of a Brain). Now there is no ques- 
tion that the possession of a brain gives the 
longer title to eminence—indeed in this case it is 
only through the fame of the brain that we hear 
of land-proprietorship at all. But it is certain 
that among immediate neighbors, even in musical 
Germany, the landed. proprietor must have seem- 
ed the greater man, That so large a proportion 
as one in three should think otherwise would 
have seemed a very extravagant estimate. 

The reason is very obvious. The advantages 
of wealth are plain to everybody; they stand con- 
spicuous before the eye; the poorest city labor- 
er, the old apple woman in the park, appreciate as 
well as the rich, perhaps better, what a fine thing 
it must be to have an income of a thousand dollars 
aday, Let any man stand in their imagination 
as the representative of that income, and he is of 
course envied, while the laurels of literature would 
be to them an almost meaningless thing. The 
city laborer or the old apple woman would easily 
be excused for never having even heard of Low- 
ell, inasmuch as it is not many years since a Sec- 
retary of the Navy was but little better off. On 
being introduced to the poet in Boston, the story 
goes, he said, hesitatingly: ‘“ Lowell? Lowell ? 
I think I once heard Mr. James T. Fields speak 
of you.” This was before Lowell’s career as am- 
bassador, and it may be that many a possible 
Secretary of the Navy would even now be no bet- 
ter off. But even a cabinet minister might safe- 
ly be relied upon to have heard of Jay Gould. 
Obviously the very first essential for envy must 
be at least to have heard of the person envied, 
and if this is true it is a great deal to say of our 
people that there are at least half as many who 
feel that emotion toward Lowell as toward Jay 
Gould. 











Fame, like life, necessarily has its basis at a 


tolerably low plane. Saints and sages must have 
their breakfast, and cannot afford to despise the 
money which buys it. ‘Faith asks her daily 
bread, and fancy must be fed.” But Coleridge, 
who wrote these lines, said also, when offered an 
editorship and a large salary, that he did not 
wish for either; and that for a literary man any 
income beyond a thousand pounds a year was a 
real evil. He said that he would not give up 
country life and the reading of old folios for ten 
times the amount offered him. Nothing can be 
more shallow than the assumption that the chief 
aim throughout the American community is the 
pursuit of wealth. Many a man who is now en- 
gaged in some vocation he likes, at a moderate 
but secure income, would reject the proposition 
to spend five years in Wall Street, even with a 
wealth like that of Jay Gould guaranteed to him 
at the end of thattime. Our colleges are full of 
men engaged in studies or pursuits they love, to 
whom the offer of ten million dollars, with the 
condition that they must abandon those favorite 
employments, would bring no more temptation 
than it did to Louis Agassiz when he declined a 
lucrative lecturing engagement, on the ground 
that he was just then too busy to make money. 
Of course this severe condition is seldom explicit- 
ly offered, but it is almost always practically im- 
plied. When a man absorbed in literature or 
science finds the twenty-four hours of every day 
too short to do what he wishes, at any rate, how 
can he undertake in addition the cares and the 
great public duties of wealth? If he is deluded 
into undertaking them—and perhaps he com- 
monly would be, were they offered—it is his in- 
tellectual pursuits that will suffer. Ihave known 
various men of this stamp, first or last, who came 
into large property by marriage, inheritance, or 
otherwise, and I have scarcely known one who 
did not dwarf his intellectual career by it. The 
world gained a patron of literature or science, per- 
haps, but the man of genius or original promise 
disappeared. Edmund Quincey said once of a re 
markably gifted young clergyman, who seemed 
rather dull or benumbed for a time by being set- 
tled in New Bedford, that he was “too fine wine 
to be placed among oil casks”; and it is prob- 
able that poets, like canary-birds, sing best when 
not too well fed. 

And again, every comparison between the poet 
and the man of business reminds us that the 
world needs action as well as thought, and that, 
as Keats said, “fine thinking is, next to fine do- 
ing, the top thing in the universe.” Setting 
aside, in any individual ease, the question of 
more or less honorable means of success, there 
is no doubt something to be said for the courage 
and energy which plan a great business combi- 
nation as if it were a battle, and carry it through 
to victory, or which belt a continent with rail- 
ways instead of winged thoughts. It would be 
very pleasant to think, with the young poet in 
Browning’s Sordello, that “a poet must be earth’s 
essential king”; but it is not strange, perhaps, if 
two persons out of three still insist on bestowing 
the kingship upon the man of action. The won. 
der is that the proportion is no larger. 


T.W.H. 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XVII.—CLOSETS AND CUBBIES. 


IPMUE care of the closets of a house forms a 
division of labor by itself. The motto of 
each might be, Multum in parvo, or “ Infinite 
riches in a little room.” Cavil as one may at 
the desire of women for a superabundance of 
cupboards, it may yet be doubted if there was 
ever a house in which there was one closet too 
many. There is always room for one more. 

To the heart of the housewife two closets are 
especially dear—that set apart for the china and 
that in which the linen is kept. The others, im- 
portant as they are, sink into insignificance by 
the side of these. The care of each is her de- 
light, and their perfect condition her pride. 

The china closet is apt to demand frequent 
setting to rights. One reason for this may be 
found in the fact that it is not left to her care 
alone, but lies within the province of the maid. 
Even the best domestics are slow to learn that if 
an article is put away in its appropriate place 
after each time of using, it will save periodical 
tasks of rearranging. Under the ordinary rule, 
tea and coffee cups and saucers, breakfast and 
tea plates, become confused, and the waitress 
who seeks a certain piece in a hurry has to hunt 
through half a dozen piles of dishes before she 
can find the object of her search. The weekly 
inspection of the mistress, suggested in a former 
paper, does much toward regulating this trouble. 

The china closet should always, if possible, be 
supplied with glass doors. Sliding doors are pref- 
erable to those that open. The latter take more 
room, and by their means crockery is constant- 
lv being knocked over and broken. The closet 
should also be Jighted sufficiently to enable one 
to match pieces of china in the daytime without 
the aid of a candle. In such a cupboard clean- 
liness is more readily preserved than in the dark 
little pantries often found in handsome houses. 
In spite of the glass doors, dust will gather on 
the contents of the closet. To avoid the trouble 
of wiping the grime from the inside of cups and 
glasses it is well to put them away upside down. 
Small dishes may be treated in the same way. 
Vegetable dishes and soup and gravy tureens 
should be kept covered. Platters for meat and 
fish should stand on their edges, kept from slip- 
ping forward by a narrow strip of moulding tack- 
ed to the shelf. The finer porcelain that is re- 
served for state occasions should be kept entirely 
apart from that appropriated to every-day use. 
The glass should be divided in the same manner. 
The most delicate and rarely used pieces should 
be on the upper shelves. The largest and heavi- 
est articles must occupy the lowest shelf, and on 
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that with the strongest supports must be piled the 
plates. If there must be double rows of china 
in order to economize space, the highest pieces 
should be placed at the back of the shelf rather 
than in front, where they would be knocked down 
by any one reaching over them, A little judg- 
ment in arrangement will easily dispose matters 
so that those things needed most frequently will 
be most readily obtained. Wuere the best china 
is kept in a dresser in the dining-room it may be 
converted into a very ornamental object by the 
use of hooks for cups, pitchers, ete. 

The linen closet, while less showy, is equally 
precious. Here too skill in assortment is ieeded. 
The cotton and linen sheets must be in separate 
piles, as must be cotton and linen pillow-cases 
and bolster slips. Those of different sizes must 
also be divided. Great confusion is saved by this 
simple method. No one who has unfolded one 
sheet and pillow-case after another, vainly seek- 
ing those devoted to some particular bed, will fail 
to enforce the necessity of keeping unlike pieces 
in separate piles. 

In many families it is the custom to go through 
the entire stock of linen in rotation, that all may 
be worn alike. The disadvantage of this system 
is that the whole collection generally needs re- 
plenishment at once. A better way is to divide 
the store, or at least to reserve a portion of it 
with which to supply deficiencies when that in 
constant circulation threatens to fail, One is then 
always sure of having changes of irreproachable 
napery in case of emergency. This is especially 
necessary with towels, as these are apt to beconie 
unaccountably stained or torn, ‘There should nev- 
er be lacking a number of nice towels for the 
guest-chamber. It is an excellent idea to have 
a distinct set of towels for each member of the 
family, children included. They may be distin- 
guished by different patterns, or by an embroid- 
ered or stamped letter. The elders not only pre- 
fer a better quality of linen than that appreciated 
by the little ones, but also take more care of the 
finer towels. Those hung in the children’s rooms 
ave not unlikely to do service in rubbing mud 
from the shoes or wiping fruit stains from the 
fingers. 

In every linen closet there should be a corner 
for old cloths, worn-out garments, discarded un- 
der-wear, and hopelessly frayed linen. 
should be torn into pieces of available size and 
put up in neat rolls, 

The preserve closet should be dark and cool. 
Canned fruits, jellies, and jams are prone to 
darken by exposure to the light, and ferment 
and sour if kept in too warm a Place. The tall- 
er glass jars should be placed at the back of the 
shelves, with the labeis on them high enough up 
to be seen over the jelly glasses rdnged in front. 
The large stone crocks are safest on the floor: 
it is hardly worth while to tempt Providence by 
overtaxing even the stoutest shelves. Every jar, 
tumbler, and cup should be so legibly marked 
that the nature of its contents may be determined 
by a single flash ofa match. Pickles should have 
their own corner, distinct from that allotted to 
sweet conserves. The shelves should be examined 
once a fortnight for any sign of the sticky drip- 
ping that indicates fermentation of the jams or 
preserves. Such vigilance will render it possible 
to check the mischief before it has gone so far 
as to be irremediable. Unless very thoroughly 
convineed of the honesty of her domestics, the 
mistress will do well to have a lock on this door, 
and to retain the key in her own possession ; the 
taste for sweets is strong in all classes, and it is 
both wise and kind to keep temptation out of the 
way. 

Clothes closets are not often as neat as those 
hitherto mentioned, It is hard to keep any place 
that is in such constant and hasty use as are these 
in apple-pie order, Still, they may be in a state 
very far removed from the utter confusion into 
which they often degenerate. When possible, 
one side of each closet should be fitted with large 
drawers, in which may be laid delicate dresses, 
extra under-clothing that has no place in the bu- 
reau, furs in winter, and thin gowns in summer, 
nor should shelves be lacking for hat-boxes, ete. 
The indispensable shoe-bag has already been 
mentioned, There should be hooks in abundance, 
and double ones at that. By using these, the 
skirts may be hung on the lower pegs and the 
waists on the upper ones, thus preventing the 
latter from becoming crushed and tumbled. 

Closets filled with dresses that ave in regular 
service are apt to grow close and musty, To 
avoid this, gowns should never be put away im- 
mediately upon taking them off; they should re- 
ceive a good shaking, and be spread out to air 
for awhile. This is especially necessary in warm 
weather, Even this is not sufficient to keep the 
closet sweet and clean without giving it an occa- 
sional airing. To accomplish this, all the dresses 
should be taken down and shaken in another 
room, while that in which the closet is should be 
left with the window and closet door wide open 
for a couple of hours, Handsome dresses that 
are infrequently worn should be protected from 
dust even in the closet by a sheet or curtain hung 
over them. 

Soiled clothes should never be kept in a bed- 
room closet. They render it unsavory, with an 
odor that clings when the offending cause has 
been removed. The hamper for these should 
stand in the bath-room, or in a corner where 
there is a free circulation of air, They should 
never be put where they are liable to fall a prey 
to mice or cockroaches. These will scent food 
that has been spilled upon garments, or even the 
starch in them, and make a feast of it, devouring 
the fabric as well. 

In every house there must be a lumber closet. 
To avoid rendering this a receptacle for a heap 
of miscellaneous rubbish, it is advisable to make 
a number of bags to hold the odds and ends rele- 
gated to this cubby. There must be a bag for 
white rags and another for colored, one for news- 
papers, another for pieces of dress goods, another 


These 








for wrapping-paper and twine. By means of 
these catch-alls the closet that is usually the bug- 
bear of the house-keeper may be kept in as trim 
order as any other in her domain. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN WEDDINGS. 
THE BRIDE'S DRESS. 

VORY white satin, faille frangaise, and moiré 

antique are the fabrics of rich wedding gowns 
prepared for autumn, and their trimming is lace 
in flounces of round point, or in wide breadths 
of Valenciennes, or of embroidered lisse broad 
enough to drape the entire front of the skirt. 
White satin with round point flounces and gar- 
niture of lilies-of-the-valley with orange blossoms 
is the typical gown for a bride whose maids will 
wear rose-pink tulle, making the tableau at the 
altar white and rose instead of the white and gold 
groups seen last year. Faille francaise with 
thick reps, yet very soft and as lustrous as satin, 
is chosen by brides of conservative taste, and 
is draped with Valenciennes or Brussels lace. 
Moiré with frost-like surface takes the place of 
brocades for very handsome dresses, and may be 
used with its surface merely marked by large rip- 
ples, or else with stripes and balls of satin. 

THE TRAIN AND BASQUE, 

The skirt of the bridal dress has a full flowing 
train of four or five breadths entirely without trim- 
tiing, and so well lined and mounted over crino- 
line, steels, balayeuse, etc., that a trained petticoat 
is not needed beneath it. The front breadths are 
newly arranged in deep shirring at the top, fall- 
ing straight to the foot, where a flounce of lace 
is set on as a border without fulness; or else 
lace tlounces may be gathered across the foot of 
a gored skirt, and above these will be a breadth 
of the satin or silk (with selvages showing) for 
drapery at the top. Wide lisse or lace fronts fall 
straight, and are lifted on one side or on both by 
a bouquet of orange blossoms or by a cluster of 
bows of moiré ribbon set close together in a row, 
The pointed front of the basque is draped with 
lace, two lengths of a flounce being set on at the 
top with the scalloped edges meeting; this lace 
may be gathered into the shoulders, leaving a 
V-shaped opening on the neck, or it may be gath- 
ered high at the throat, the scallops meeting at 
the top, carried down full over the bust, and tuck- 
ed into a half-girdle below, or else it may meet 
revers turned over on bias fronts of the dress 
goods which begin in the under-arm seams just 
below the armholes and are laced together in the 
middle, or may be tapered to a point, and have 
lapping ends held by a jewelled clasp, a cluster 
of bows, or a bouquet. The lace sleeves are full, 
and dre in two slight puffs from the top to the 
elbows. The only flowers are those of the cor- 
sage and a single cluster on the skirt, The tra- 
ditional wreath of orange blossoms is revived at 
English weddings, and the tulle veil is arranged 
to tall merely at the back, without draping the 
sides or veiling the face, The gloves of white 
undressed kid are long enough to meet the 
sleeves, and are worn more smoothly on the 
arms than they were formerly, 

SIMPLER GOWNS. 

Simpler gowns are of gros grains, watered silk, 
or the inexpensive pearl white India or China 
silks that cost $1 a yard or even less. These 
are made up without lace, but have a trimming 
of pearl or crystal galloon in straight rows of 
beads with looped edges, arranged as a high col- 
lar, meeting down the front as a vest between 
shirred pieces from the shoulders, and edging 
the entire pointed waist; there are also beaded 
passementeries with large points, palms, and 
fringed pieces that can be separated and used 
for the waist and skirt. An effort to do away 
with the conventional wedding dress is seen, in 
the white cloth dresses furnished by London tai- 
lors, and in the tulle dress made for a young 
Southern bride, A bride-ftst leaving off mourn- 
ing has a dress of white China crape, with all her 
other gowns of gray or heliotrope shades. A gray 
cloth costume trimmed with silver braid, and a 


bonnet to match, are being made for a widow to | 





wear on the oceasion of her second marriage. A 
set of pearl passementerie for a bride’s dress has 
a V-shaped plastron, epaulettes with fringe, a col- 
lar and cuffs, and a rope-like girdle with tasselled 
ends, 

BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Moiré with brocaded stripes of flowers is made 
up with lace for bridemaids’ dresses. This may 
have white ground, or it may be of the palest 
old-rose, sky blue, Nile green, or yellow, and when 
there are a number of bridemaids each pair wears 
a different color, These dresses are made with 
a short bouffant skirt, lace flounces, and a long 
pointed waist, with Pompadour square neck and 
elbow sleeves ; a small hat of lace, and a basket 
of flowers carried in the hand, complete these 
Dresden-china toilettes. White moiré basques 
with lace skirts and moiré sashes will also be 
worn by bridemaids. A group of six bride- 
maids have chosen Suéde-colored China silk for 
three dresses, and heliotrope silk for the other 
three. Pretty dresses of white nuns’ veiling 
with full vests of Alencgon lace have revers of 
white moiré, and moiré straps fastened by gold 
buckles; with these are stringless bonnets of 
lace, with gold quills thrust through a large bow 
of white moiré ribbon ; the bouquets are of blush- 
roses and maidenhair ferns, A pretty and simple 
dress for a maid of honor, or for several bride- 
maids, is of white satin surah, with a very full 
short skirt, shirred at the top, and not trimmed 
otherwise. The full gathered waist has a sash 
of wide moiré ribbon tied behind, and the bou- 
quet worn in the corsage is of yellow roses. A 
short tulle veil falls just below the waist. Bride- 
maids wear tan-colored Suéde gloves, with slip- 
pers of the same tan kid, and stockings to 














match ; these complete dresses of any color as 
well as white toilettes, 
THE BRIDE’S TRAVELLING DRESS, 

The going-away gowns made for brides by Eng- 
lish tailors are of steel gray, or London smoke, or 
fawn-colored faced-cloth trimmed with oxidized 
silver braid in clusters, and on the vest, collar, 
and cuffs, in ways similar to those illustrated in 
Bazar No. 38, Vol. XX. A braided coat is made 
of the same cloth, and the bonnet or small round 
hat has the crown of the cloth with rows of pinked 
edges, or else is braided in rows, and the brim is 
made of changeable velvet in which red or blue is 
shot across a gray ground ; the trimming is an Al- 
sacian bow of very wide watered ribbon with two 
quills thrust through it. Round hats are more 
used than bonnets with travelling suits, and may 
be of felt the color of the dress, trimmed with 
velvet or with plaid moiré ribbon. Gray serge 
combined with velvet-striped serge is used when 
cloth gowns are thought too heavy. Brides who 
avoid all appearance of bridehood choose gowns 
of the striped tweeds in half-inch stripes of 
brown, blue, and olive, or other dark cormbina- 
tions, and make them up with pinked leaf-point 
edges that rest upon wide velvet ribbon as a 
finish for the drapery and the lower skirt. The 
stripes pass around the figure in the skirt and its 
draperies, and are taken lengthwise or diagonally 
in the basque, 


OTHER DRESSES OF THE TROUSSEAU. 

Carriage, visiting, and church dresses for the 
bride are combinations of velvet with moiré in 
the gray-blue Gobelin shades, or of serpent green, 
or else of the dull red acajou, or mahogany, sim- 
ilar to the terra-cotta shades of two years ago, but 
with more brown tints, The moiré forms the lower 
skirt, wade very full and plain, or else in large loose 
pleats with shirring on the hips, and sometimes 
gathered on cords haif-way between the hips and 
foot. The velvet drapery is very long and full, but 
is given a slender effect by being confined to the 
front and the back without covering the sides. 
The velvet basque has a vest of the moiré, with 
bead ornaments on revers of plain repped silk. 
Dresses similarly made are entirely of velvet, 
while other combinations have faille frangaise 
for the basque and drapery, with a vest and plain 
lower skirt of velvet or of plush. Cloth dresses 
are also made up with velvet or plush skirts ; this 
combination is a compromise between the severe 
tailor gowns entirely of cloth and the elaborate 
velvet and moiré dresses, and is preferred by 
many for church and visiting dresses. The cloth 
dresses may have a cloth jacket or a short braid- 
ed cloth cloak to complete them for the street; 
with velvet and moiré or faille combinations the 
short wrap is of velvet trimmed with bead em- 
broidery, fringe, and fur, For simpler house 
dresses cashmere remains the favorite material, 
made up with a shirred basque simply finished 
with velvet collar, revers, and cuffs. Fora trained 
dinner dress faille francaise or Bengaline in one 
of the darker shades of old-rose is a tasteful 
choice, becoming alike to dark and fair complex- 
ions, If a rich black toilette is desired, modistes 
commend black moiré that has stripes and balls 
of satin, made with full front drapery of a new 
black lace that has the large round meshes of 
Brussels net with large rose figures and scallops 
like those of Spanish lace. Jet galloon is on the 
corsage, a point of jetted net is down one side of 
the skirt, and there are six graduated palms of 
jet on the other side set on two large box pleats 
that extend from the belt to the foot. A gayer 
black dress has the lower skirt of black moiré 
with wide stripes of Scotch plaid satin; the 
basque and long drapery of French faille or of 
Bengaline have revers and facings of the bright 
Scotch stripe. 





AUTUMN GLOVES, 


Fourteen shades of tan-colored undressed kid 
gloves are shown to be worn with autumn and 
winter dresses. For the street are four-buttoned 
gloves with wide embroidery on the back done in 
black or in self-colored stitching ; the buttons are 
gilt and nearly half an inch in diameter; the em- 
broidery is done by machine stitching, as it is 
then smooth on the wrong side, and does not 
make ugly ridges on the hands as the rougher 
hand-stitching does. Heavy dressed kid gloves 
of the same design, to wear with tailor gowns, 
are made in English fashion, with lapped “ drawn 
seams” sewed as harness is sewed, to show one 
light edge of the leather. Gray, black, and mode 
or drab shades are shown in both buttoned and 
loose winter gloves, but the tan-colored veloutine, 
or undressed kid gloves, still make up the bulk 
of the importations. Evening gloves of very 
light tan undressed kid are worn long enough to 
meet the sleeves, but are smoother on the arms 
than formerly ; to keep them smooth a simple plan 
is to slit them near the top and pass an elastic 
band through the slits and around the arm, turn- 
ing down the top of the glove (as for a hem) to hide 
the elastic. Merchants keep extra skins matchi- 
ing these gloves in evening tan shades for making 
slippers, which we have already said are worn 
with Suéde-colored silk stockings. The 
gloves, cut very full, without a slit at the wrist, 
are made of dark pliable kid, and are worn very 
large as négligé gloves that are easily put off 
and on. Men’s gloves are cut in the same way, 
but are shorter than those for ladies, and are 
liked for the country, for driving, ete. As a 
rule, all gloves are worn more easy-fitting and 
larger than they formerly were. Separate gaunt- 
lets of stiff kid are imported to be added to Eng- 
lish driving gloves of stitched kid that come in 
yellowish-tan, black, and white; these are used 
by equestriennes, Black undressed kid gloves 
are worn by those dressing in mourning, the 
glazed kid being now seldom seen. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConNELLY; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCrrery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Le Boutituier Brorsers; and Stern Broruers. 
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PERSONAL. 

Mus. FRELINGHUYSEN, widow of the Senator, 
is building a colonial mansion at Lenox. The 
marked feature of this house will be the dining- 
room, With an oblong window designed by Miss 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Which will have the effect of a 
frame, the landscape outside being the picture 

Colonel E. B. Dickenson, President of the 
New York State Stenographers’ Association, re 
guards PHILLIPS Brooks as the fastest speaker in 
this country, if not in the world, No one ste 
nographer can report him uecurately, and the 
only way he ean be reported with any degree of 
satisfaction is by two experts who compare 
their notes after they have written them out 


Mr. Beecuer, he says, was an casy man to re 
port. He considers ordinary speakers who 
haven't an idea in their heads and vet think 


they must speak as giving thie 
slenographers, 
ELAINE GOODALE is | 


hardest work to 








cturing in the East, 








during her vacation, on the Indian question 
liss GOODALE began her career as a poetic 
prodigy in connection with her sister. She has 
not written much poetry of late, but has con- 
tributed some very interesting prose to the 
columns of the daily press of New York For 
some years pust she has lived in Dakota, devot 
ing herself to teaching Indian girls how to take 
care of themselves as other girls do; that is, how 
to sew, to make bread, and to carry on simple 
remunerative industries 

—Mr. E. H. Jounson, the president of the 


Edison Electric Light Company, has a house at 
Greenwich, Connecticut, built a hill, from 
which may be had an extended view of Long 
Island Sound Electricity the great feature 
of the place, it being Mr. JouNnson’s intention 
to put it to every possible lt i vlits the 


house and grounds, the tennis-court being fu 


ou 


is 


Use, 


nished with sunken lamps so that the light 
does not flash in the players’ eyes; it works an 
organ, runs a fountain, Opens gates, regulates 
the temperature, pumps the water, and does 


uther services about the house and grounds 

FRANK MILLET, the artist, is living in the 
little villave of Broadway, about two hours out 
of London. Mr. MILLer is a writer as well as a 
painter, and has the wood tortune to be able t 
illustrate his own articles. He was a very suc 
cessful war correspondent at one time, and now 
he is quite as successful an artist 

-The late Mrs. J. R. Vincent, of Boston, 
stood in the same relation to the theatre yoing 
people of that city that Mrs. G. H. GitBert, of 
Daly's, occupies in New York. For thirty-five 
years she was a member of the Boston Museum 
Company. She was not only popular among her 
audience, but was a great favorite with her fel- 
She used to tell amusing stories of 
the late E. A. SOTHERN, Who was always joking, 
and who would telegraph her from all parts of 
the country saying that he had engaged certain 
theatres at fabulous prices for her, In that way, 
she suid, she got a reputation for wealth which 
she did not deserve. 

—A well-known belle of New Orleans has a 
passion for Brazilian bugs, which are supposed 
to live on air. She wears them in her hair and 
about her dress, not only in private, but in pub- 
lic. Sometimes, when in a hurry to get home, 
she will patronize the democratic street-car, 
where she is the observed of all the passengers 
on account of the bugs crawling over her gar- 
ments, These bugs do not roam at will; they 
ean go a certain distance and no farther, for they 
are held by a tine gold chain which is pinned to 
her dress. Some years ago this was «a popular 
freak of fashion, and there is a possibility of its 
being revived. 

—NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS lives in Southamp- 
ton, England. Her home stands near the river, 
and is as comfortable and as picturesque as most 
English homes are. The house is two centuries 
old, and has been added to by each generation, 
Besides this country house, her father-in-law has 
given her a house in London, She is very com- 
fortably tixed as far as money and houses go. 
Mrs. SARTORIS is the mother of three children; 
the olde:t, a boy, is ten, and the youngest, a 
virl, is six. 

—Around the grounds of the WINANS mansion 
in Baltimore is a high stone wall, and it is said 
that this wall was erected by Mr. Winans be- 
cause, many years ago, When the garden was first 
built, he filled it with statues copied from the 
antique, and opened it to the public. The nude 
in art was not regarded with as liberal and ar- 
tistic an eye in those days as it is to-day, and the 
people of Baltimore applied to the City Council 
to have the statues removed. The Council, of 
course, paid no attention to this petition, but 
Mr. WINANS Was so enraged by it that he sur- 
rounded his garden with a wall so high that no 
one could see over it. J 

—Amovg the ornaments on the supper table 
at the VANDEKBILT reception given receutly in 
Newport was a large owl on a perch. This owl 
wus composed of 750 pieces of sugar and al- 
monds, the eyes alone containing 60° pieces. 
A chain of confectionery, made in imitation of 
silver, held the bird to his perch. Another or- 
nameut was a large beehive to which sugar bees 
clung. It is said that $10,000 will not pay the 
expenses of this ball. 

—R. D. Seaks is still the champion tennis 
player. He is an amiable-looking, fair-complex- 
joned young man, twenty-six years of age, rather 
short and stout, and wears glasses. He does 
not louk an athlete until he begins to chase the 
ball about the ticld, and then by his dexterity 
and lightness of foot he shows his understand- 
ing of the game and his mastery of it. Tennis 
is still popular, but croquet is being revived, 
and next year croquet tournaments will proba- 
bly vie with those of the tenuis-court. 

—Mrs. Henny CiLews, wife of the banker, has 
just added a music-room to her Newport house. 
This room is forty-two feet long and thirty-one 
feet wide, and is oval in shape. It is intended 
to be used as a dancing-reoom also, and the main 
seats are recessed in the four corners, so as to 
leave as much floor room us possible. The oval 
idea has been carried out in the ceiling, which 
begins with one large cove, and ends with a 
smaller cove and a ceiling light. The two coves 
are separated from each other by a row of per- 
forated panels, which act as ventilators. A row 
of gas jets on the ceiling lights the room. The 
wood-work is tinished in enamelled white and 
gold. The walls are plainly tinted, and the two 
coves are covered with appropriate designs. 
The end of the room which opens on the con- 
servatory has a gallery built over it fur the mu- 
siciaus, 


low-actors. 
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MRS. CHARLES 8S, FAIRCHILD. 


HE wife of the new Secretary of the Treasury 
was Miss Helen Lincklaen, of Cazenovia, 
New York. She is still young, and her husband 
was only forty-five the last of April of this year. 
She is ‘a high-bred-looking woman of medium 
height, well formed, having a plump figure and 
graceful outlines. She would be observed even 
in a group of notable women, for united to a clear 
fair skin of a healthy natural hue she has large 
gray eyes full of expression, and features almost 
perfectly regular in their classic beauty. Her 
hair is neither blond nor dark, but of a shade of 
brown which perfectly harmonizes with her col- 
oring. Her voice is especially sweet in its soft 
cadences, and adds to the pleasing impressions 
made by her conversation, for Mrs. Fairchild is 
one of those well-bred women whose voice is not 
heard beyond the circle in which she happens to 
be chatting. 

In manners Mrs, Fairchild would serve as a 
model for young girls who are seeking for the 
highest type of what constitutes a lady. She is 
easy, self-possessed, and dignified. She comes of 
good stock, being a niece of the wife of the late 
ex-Governor Seymour, of New York. All the 
Seymour family, as well as the Lincklaens, were 
celebrated for personal beauty, graceful bearing, 
and high intellectual attainments. When it was 
known that Mr. Fairchild would occupy the posi 
tion of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der the present administration, the old friends 
and neighbors of the family in the State of New 
York said that Washington society was to be 
congratulated upon such acquisitions as Mr. and 
Mrs, Fairchild would prove. 

Mrs. Fairchild was at once recognized as a 
member of the official family of the President, 
and commanded the same attention as was be 
stowed upon Mrs. Manning, the wife of the Se 
retary of the Treasury. Her receptions were per 
haps not so formal nor as crowded as those of 
Mrs. Manning, but were almost too large for the 
courteous lady to return personally all the calls 
made on her. However, she did contrive to meet 
the requirements of politeness, for her kind, gen- 
tle nature prompted her to acts of civility which 
in some instances must have been a great tax 
upon her. 

It would be impossible for a woman with Mrs 
Fairchild’s perfect organization not to dress well 
Her toilettes are elegant, but never obtrusive in 
color or fashion, There is a delicacy aud dainti 
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ness about her gowns which are in striking 
trast to the showy costumes often seen in Wash 
ington drawing-rooms. During the first years of 
Mrs. Fairchild’s residence at the capital she was 
in mourning for her uncle and aunt—Goverr 
and Mrs. Horatio Seymour. At official receptior 
at the White House she wore black illusion over 
black silk, with low corsage and short sleeves 
This toilette, without necklace or jewelry, and 
with black gloves, proved that Mrs. Fairchild 
could look handsome and elegant in the simplest 
style of dress. At her first reception after her 
husband became Secretary Mrs. Fairchild filled 
her new role as lady of the Cabinet with exquisite 











tact and grace. Dressed in a charming costume 
of pearl gray faille, combined with rose-color 





elegant white lace, she was a picture of femini 
grace and refinement. There was a quiet repose 
in her manner of receiving congratulations for 
herself and husband whi fascinated all who 
approached her. 


" 
in her eyes and heightened color in her « 








rere was an additional spark| 

*heeks 
but no nervousness. She was surrounded witl 
baskets of roses sent by admiring friends, and 
none looked fresher or lovelier than the gracious 
hostess. Her mother, Mrs. Lincklaen, and some 
lady friends from her old home received v 
her, and each visitor went away favorably im 
pressed. 

Both Secretary and Mrs. Fairchild are wealth 
and not many weeks ago purchased two pieces 
of property for which they paid $50,000 each 
One of the houses they will occupy next winter, 
and doubtless will entertain hospitably. | 





this time they have occupied a pretty and q t 
Dutch house, but its size is not adequate to 
the social requirements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
Mr. Fairchild, who was appointed to the office 
ou the retirement of Mr. Manning in April last, 
1842, and 
received his early education in his native town 
He is a graduate of Harvard College and Har 
vard Law School, and was admitted to the bar in 


1865, after which he became connected with one 


was born at Cazenovia, New York, in 


of the largest and most successful law firms in 
the State of New York In 1875 he was elected 
Attorney-General, and served in that office for 
two years, after which he visited Europe, return- 
ing to practise his profession in New York city un- 
til he was called to Washington. He is a man of 
clear and practical views upon public questions ; 
a firm believer in civil service reform, and in every 
way eminently qualified for | 


his present position 











“THE GRANDMOTHER.”’—FromM THE PAINTING BY JARRAULT. 
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THE SERGEANT’S WIFE. 
A LEGEND OF OLD POINT COMFORT. 
By EMILY READ. 

MMHERE was a mystery about the sergeant and 

his wife, which, like a fog, hid familiar land- 
marks, and magnified into significance everything 
concerning them. It was obvious that they were 
better educated and better bred than their posi- 
tion warranted; but as neither of them made any 
reference to the past, it was also obvious that 
they considered it nobody’s business. 

The mystery that befogged the garrison gossips 
was, in fact, only an every-day occurrence—an im- 
prudent marriage, with its oft-repeated sequence 
—poverty, carping friends, and pride, followed by 
a fallacious hope that in a city they would find a 
maintenance if not opulence; whereas they found 
the usual heritage of the over-sanguine—keen 
disappointment, followed by a lethargic despair. 
And the end of the first act of their small tragedy 
was at the recruiting station, where, like Esau, 
the sergeant sold his birthright of social position 
for necessary pottage; thenceforth determining, 
since luck was against them, and they had been 
forced to barter their independence for bread, they 
would lose themselves hopelessly from all possi- 
ble recognition 

For losing one’s self there is no better place than 
the army. A millionaire has been discovered in 
a dapper little orderly, and an earl’s son (a young- 
er one, of course) in a private who sought the cap- 
tain’s kitchen because of the good cheer. The 
lady who was startled by the apparition of her 
long-deceased friend in the questionable guise of 
a sentry, presenting arms to the officer doing the 
honors of the fort, was perhaps only a little more 
courageons than most of her sex, who would have 
kept their eyes on the musket, in their dread of 
its going off, rather than on the man who carried 
it. But these discovered ones are the few among 
the many lost ones, and serve to prove the rule. 

Being a born soldier, the sergeant’s proclivity 
for arms was soon recognized by his superior of- 
ficers, and profited by in swift promotion, Yet it 
was not until he was made a sergeant that his 
wife joined him, nor indeed did any one guess 
that he was married. Having become used to the 
life in garrison, which he found far from intoler- 
able, the sergeant felt the more sympathy for his 
young friendless wife, who led as isolated a life 
as if the gray walls of the fort held no one but 
her husband. Not that she was uneivil when her 
neighbors made advances toward an acquaint- 
ance, but mere civility is always repelling, and 
she evidently wished to be left to herself. 

Her pale young face had only traces of its old 
beauty, not enough of its fairness left to attract 
the notice of a casual observer, or please the 
coarse tastes of her neighbors; but. her. small 
white hands were the particular admiration of 
the men who had oceasion to go to the sergeant’s 
quarters—an admiration their wives always re- 
sented as a personal reflection upon their own 
much-abused members, which they averred would 
become as fair and delicate if they could only be 
keptidle. But as there was lacking the full com- 
plement of laundresses, and the sergeant’s wife 
eceupied the quarters assigned to one, extra 
washing left no hope of the bleaching process. 
Naturally the women had small patience with a 
drone in their busy hives, and the sergeant’s wife’s 
small white hands were synonymous with social 
wrongs and wilful idleness. 

That the laundresses were jealous of the ser- 
geant’s wife was not singular when we consider 
upon what shallow ground social feuds rest. 
The sergeant was one of themselves, for had not 
their husbands the possibility—no matter about 
the improbability—of wearing worsted epau- 
Jettes? And-they all knew that a red worsted 
sash did not justify a woman in putting on airs 
as if her husband wore one woven of silk. The 
material decided the rank. 

Luckily the antagonism of the camp women 
was of the weathercock sort, that could, on 
small provocation, veer around to » friendliness. 
Only one of. their, mumber was of Mrs. Tam 
o’ Shanter’s mind, and considered it the proper 
thing to nurse her wrath for the purpose ws 
keeping it warm. 

Life was hurd on-Mrs. MeShane, and the army 
regulations illiberal-im respect to quarters. With 
six small ‘children, and as many wash-tubs in 
constant use, she ‘had ‘0 more house-room al- 
lowed her than her neighbor, the sergeant’s wife, ' 
who owned neither. Then, too, had she not to 
forego the convenient stowing away of the un-: 
sightly into corners and cupboards, as ‘well as all 
wmakeshifts for untidiness? For that bugbear, 
Sunday inspection, was sure to reveal all such 
secrets. And now summer was come, and a 
change of uniform, thereby doubling the wash- 
ing; and the company was short of a laundress, 
whiist idle folks lived where they shouldn't. 

A spark will send off a rocket, but where the 
stick will fall, who can guess? The spark that 
set Mrs. MeShane’s hasty temper in a blaze made 
a dismal failure of a certain basket of linen she 
had to take to the colonel. . If she could have 
left her basket and retreated, she was coward ; 
enough to have done so. But the colonel was ; 
unique—an old bachelor with set ways, a man 
who-+had no faith-in failures. It was Mrs. ; 
McShane’s habit to carry over to head-quarters 
her basket of linen every Saturday, and it was 
the.colonel’s habit to inspect every article before | 
he paid-her. And habit, we know, is second na- | 

“ture, and must be given in to. 

“Mrs. McShane; do’you remember that the reg- | 
ulations require me to wear while pantaloons at | 
‘this season?” asked. the colonel, blandly, ironic- * 
ally holding up before her eyes the article above , 
mentioned, that should have been white, but miss- ! 
ed being so. 

“They do look kind of jaundiced. But it’s the 
fiature of linen to take several washings to whiten | 
“it,” Mrs. McShane explained. 

“Jaundiced !” catching at the admission, a, 

’ 





ignoring the information. ‘ Why, they are bronze- 
colored! besides speckled and streaked like Ja- 
cob’s cattle. I ask you, Mrs. McShane, shall I 
obey the regulation if I appear at inspection to- 
morrow in such pantaloons? They may do for 
a clown, but will they conform to the regulation 
which distinctly says, ‘From the Ist of May to 
the 30th of September the trousers must be of 
white linen or cotton without the stripe,’ and 
these, Mrs. McShane, are striped.” 

Mrs. McShane’s knowledge of both regulations 
and laundrying exceeded her Biblical lore, so that 
the stripes had more advantage in the colonel’s 
argument than the speckles and streaks. Her 
practical mind at once took a common-sense view 
of the situation. 

“ If the colonel has any better done-up articles, 
I'd advise him to wear them. But if it’s a ques- 
tion of trousers or no trousers, he’ll be nearer to 
the regulation in these, and bad luck to the flat- 
iron that smutted them !” 

“And how many pairs am I expected to own ? 
At least you can compute how many pairs are to 
be injured weekly in the laundrying,” replied the 
colonel, ignoring the wisdom of the advice. 

“I'd never injure a thread of the colonel’s 
willingly,” said Mrs. MeShane, tearfully. “It’s 
overwork that’s at the bottom of the trouble. 
Our company is short of a-laundress, and that 
not from want of quarters—leastways if some 
folks didn’t take up the room they’ve no title to.” 

This being enigmatieal, the colonel pressed for 
an explanation. So the history of the sergeant’s 
would-he-lady-wife living in quarters that a more 
useful person was entitled to was told, with such 
additions as Mrs. MeShane’s imagination could 
give on the spur of the moment. Certainly she 
had no further fault-finding, and could empty her 
basket at her leisure without criticism. 

It was the stirring tale of “the old woman and 
her pig” told backward. The colonel sent for 
the orderly, and the orderly went for the captain, 
and the captain for the lieutenant, and the lieu- 
tenant for the sergeant, the catastrophe being an 
order for the sergeant’s wife to leave the garri- 
son, 

In ante bellum days there was, a mile or more 
from the fort, a row of dingy frame houses front- 
ing on Mill Creek. The creek owns a tide, and 
tide. water is supposed to be conducive to health. 
But at low-water the creek possessed «a dismal 
mud flat, from which the hot sun distilled mias- 
ma, some seasons turning typhoid into a fever 
akin to typhus. It was in Mill Creek village that 
the sergeant found a home for his wife, and it 
was no wonder that every visit he made her in- 
creased his fear that loneliness and malaria were 
undermining both her spirits and her health. 
And all the while. their old quarters in the fort 
were empty, and Mrs, McShane’s labor was not 
lessened. 

It was rumored in the garrison that the ser- 
geant’s wife was ill, and the men in the company 
confirmed it by reporting that the sergeant look- 
ed worn and anxious. His captain discovered his 
trouble, and gave him as much liberty to be ab- 
sent as possible. The concise, “ How is your wife 
to-day, sergeant?” and the formal salute with, 
“Just the same, thank the captain,” were as full 
of sympathy and gratitude as if time had been 
expended in inquiries, and a minute statement of 
the case given. 

One day the sergeant added to his stereotyped 
answer, “I fear she’ll never get well in that hole.” 

And the captain said: “1 am sorry to hear it. 
And your old quarters are still vacant.” 

“ Does the captaimthink that the colonel would 
let her return ?” 

“I can’t see why not, since she is ill, and the 
easemate empty. J will say a word for you.” 

lt was most injudicious, but to cheer his wife 
the sergeant told her of the captain’s promise. 
The colonel was hasty and violent, but placable, 
so there was good hope that he would give the 
permission she so longed for.. A convalescent, 
especially froma low fever, is-apt to be fanciful 
and not over-wise, and the sergeant became un- 
easy, then frightened for the consequences if he 
thwarted his wife in her one great desire. So 
he took her quietly back to her old home, hoping 
day by day to receive the desired permission, and 
feeling tolerably sure that the colonel would be 
kept in ignorance of his move, at least until the 
last of the month—until inspection day. 

His wife’s quick response both in health and 
cheerfulness, after the coveted-return, lulled all 
fears of coming events, which unhappily cast no 
shadows before. Then, too, the sergeant’s wife 
had suddenly become popular with her neighbors, 
partly because of her illness ‘and evident weak- 
ness, and also from: her having learned, in her 
sick, weary days, the need of sympathy and help. 
She was anxious to give both liberally to the sick 
and sorrowful amongst her compeers, and they 
reeeived them gladly. 

Only -Mrs..MeShane was bullet-proof against 
the kindnesses of the sergeant’s wife. 
rude health needed no “ cockering,” 
proud to say. And as to the six young McShanes, 
no physical ills ever;befell them greater than the 
perhaps well-merited:pain occasioned by the strap 
their mother kept convenient for necessary dis- 
cipline—a leather torture, the neighbors said, of 
which Mike himself had felt the pain. 

Other women anight swallow their own words, 
and eat humble-pie along with the mild dainties 
the sergeant’s wife’prepared. — If folks’ stomachs 
turned at the sight of good pork and beans, they’d 
better let themselves starve, unless they could 
live on the airs they gave themselves, was Mrs. 
McShane’s theory. Besides, what right had the 
sergeant’s wife to be where she was? 


Her own 


manding officer’s quarters, she’d not be fool 
enough to go. She was convinced that every one 
in this world had a place, but.it took a wise one 
to’ find: it— a foregone conclusion that Mrs. 
McShane was amongst the wise ones, and filled 
her legitimate position. 


she was. 


If Mike’ 
told Aer—Mrs. McShane—to move into the com-- 





But, with all her wrath 


and vituperations, Mrs. McShane made no overt 
attack on the sergeant’s wife until one morn- 
ing, after a brilliant display of her touch-and-go 
temper—a display by no means amusing to the 
six small McShanes—Mike, like a fool, heaped 
fuel on the flames by stupidly remarking upon 
the prettiness and quiet of the sergeant’s quar- 
ters, where he had lately been on a message. 
He never suspected that he had made mischief 
until he saw Mrs. McShane put on her bonnet. 

Mrs. McShane’s bonnet meant business, not or- 
nament, and was rarely worn except on her week- 
ly visit to the colonel. To catch even a glimpse 
of her face around the corners of the bonnet was 
an impossible feat, for only a candid turn of the 
head could reveal her countenance—a revelation 
she did not vouchsafe Mike, whose only hope 
was that the basket of clothes she carried was 
the real, not the ostensible, reason of her de- 
parture, 

The drum was beating for guard-mounting as 
Mrs. McShane walked amongst the live-oaks 
which gave the great parade-ground the ap- 
pearance of a vast apple orchard, Her basket 
of fair linen, blinking like a snow-drift in the sun- 
shine, pronounced her errand to be a harmless 
one. Perhaps she thought so herself. Surely 
she had no premonition of what the end would be. 

Yet she was so far intent upon her grievance 
that she did not give, as usual, a friendly word to 
the sentry lounging at the sally-port opposite the 
colonel’s gate. If she had, he might have warned 
her that the colonel was under his own fig bushes, 
flushed to fever heat at finding ‘they had been 
robbed the night before. If Mrs, MeShane had 
known of her commanding officer’s proximity, she 
would have prevented a collision, and the wreck 
of her basket of clean linen. 

“Why, bless my soul! woman, where are you 
running to?” ealled out the colonel, with irri- 
tation, whilst Mrs. MeShane, dumb with horror, 
stooped to pick up the tumbied articles and her 
own equanimity, 

“It’s all Mike’s fault,” she whimpered, incon- 
sequently returning to first causes. 

‘“‘ Has Mike been drinking ?” asked the colonel, 
severely, that being the one military breach of 
conjugal duty on a soldier’s part. 

“ Mike’s sober enough,” Mrs. McShane hasten- 
ed to say, not wishing to have her worse half shut 
up in the guard-house when she could give him 
employment at home. “It’s a civil tongue that 
Mike is wanting.” 

“Tut! tut! woman; men will be hasty, and no 
doubt you provoke him,” and the colonel turned 
to leave his plundered fig bushes. 

“I never intended to trouble the colonel with 
Mike’s impudence,” said Mrs. McShane, with dig- 
nity. “It’s a question about our sergeant’s wife 
I'd make free to ask your honor.” 

“TI know nothing about the sergeant’s wife,” 
answered the colonel. “I sent her out. of the 
garrison, but Iam not commanding officer of 
Mill Creek. If you are jealous of Mike—” 

“J jealous of Mike!” interrupted Mrs. McShane, 
forgetting her manners in her supreme contempt 
of the accusation. “I can manage that sort of 
thing without bothering the colonel. Mike knows 
better than to make a fool of me. What I laid 
out to ask is whether the sergeant’s wife is back 
in her old quarters by the colonel’s permission ?” 

Mrs. McShane said afterward that the eolonel’s 
face as she dropped her petard was a picture, 
but she never described the sort of picture. In- 
deed, she hastily lifted her basket of linen, and 
walked toward the gate rather than to the house, 
untilcommanded to return. Then she was obliged 
to stop and explain her meaning. 

The new guard was marching on, and the old 
one off, to the gay music of a quickstep, but Mrs. 
MeShane’s tongue ran faster than the music. She 
was not one to be frightened at a burst of pas- 
sion, especially if she was not the offender. She 
felt an inward contempt for the choleric colonel, 
and deemed the orderly chicken-hearted because 
he appeared flustered at the colonel’s peremptory 
summons. Wher she turned her face homeward 
she knew something was up, for the colonel had 
sent for the officer of the day, and that meant 
business. The worst that could happen was the 
sergeant’s wife’s having to return to her home 
at Mill Creek, and that Mrs, McShane was not in- 
clined to deprecate. 

If to attain one’s desires brings happiness, 
Mrs. McShane ought to have been happy. At 
least, she had not reached the dreary condition 
of useless repentance. 

The sergeant’s wife was standing at the open 
window, listening to the band, and watching for 
her husband, who had marched off guard, when 
Mrs. McShane went by. Her “ good:morning” 
brought no response, for just then a corporal’s 
guard came up the brick path. 

The tread of feet brought all the available wo- 
men and children out-of-doors, curious to know 
what the guard had come for. 

If Mrs. McShane had any suspicions, she did 
not wait to strengthen them, but went into her 
casemate, closing the door after her with an em- 
phasized bang. 

“Men are fools, and bad luck to them!” was 
Mrs. McShane’s pronounced opinion, as she un- 
tied her bonnet-strings, which had «suddenly 
tightened as if to choke her. 

The six small McShanes were not, present to 
see the insignia of business fall in ignominy on 
the floor, for they were all agog to see what the 
corporal’s guard was “ up to.” 

The only person who felt no curiosity about 
the guard was thé sergeant’s wife. W hen ‘she 
opened her door in answer to the corporal’s rap 
she did not understand;what he came for. He 
had to explain that he was to see her off govern- 
ment property. “ You will.wait until my hus- 
band comes !—surely you can wait for him,” she 
pleaded, her eyes growing big with fright.” 

But the colonel’s orders permitted no delay. 
So, forced to go, she caught up a black shawl, 
wrapping it around her head so as to conceal her 








face, holding it close with her left hand, on which 
gleamed her wedding-ring. Many in the group 
of spectators could have identified the small fair 
hand as certainly as the pale scared face under 
the shawl. 

The knot of women, indignant at the affront 
put on one of their own class, asserted the priv- 
ilege of their sex, and expressed freely their 
opinion, not only of the order, but of its origi- 
nator. Rank could not shield the colonel from 
their censure. ‘Shame on him,” they said, “for 
disgracing a decent woman. If a sergeant’s 
wife can be so put upon, not one of us is safe 
from a like treatment.” 

Finding but slight satisfaction in abusing an 
absent man, they inconsequently turned upon the 
corporal, who was simply obeying orders, and 
anxious to get over the disagreeable duty. But 
hurry as he would, it was impossible to escape 
the high, shrill voices. 

“And if that’s your duty, I’m sure you should 
be proud of it. Bearing your bayonet against a 
woman, and she never did you a hand’s “turn of 
harm, unless to save your child from choking 
with the croup.” 

“Maybe it’s myself you'll march out next,” 
cried his wife to the shamefaced corporal. 

So the small procession hurried by the guard- 
room. A prisoner, taking the air after a night's 
debauch, and feeling a special grudge against the 
sergeant, who had quelled the drunken devil in 
him, recognized the figure muffled in the shawl 
and so strangely guarded, and laughed insolently 
and loudly—so loudly the granite walls of the 
sally-port caught up the scoff and echoed it. It 
seemed never-ending, that mocking laugh, thrown 
back and back again by the gray stone walls, 


All time might be full of the sound, it was so 
continued, 
There was yet more than a mile to walk. 


Would her strength hold out? Already her steps 
were slow and uncertain. So, not willing to 
seem to hurry her, the corporal fell back some 
paces. A careless looker-on might have thought 
that the guard had nothing to do with the woman, 
who, when she reached the middle of the bridge, 
stopped to look over into the water, 

Suddenly there came a ery of horror—a man’s 
ery, and the corporal ran forward, dropping his 
musket, and struggling to unbutton his stiff mili- 
tary coat, which held him as in a vise. Before 
he had freed himself, the small beautiful hand 
that clutched the railing of the bridge let go its 
hold and disappeared. 

In a few minutes the bridge was swarming 
with eager faces peering over the railing. But 
in the clear water beneath only a few fish darted 
about, and rugged oysters held close hold to the 
sides and bottom of the great stone ditch. The 
sergeant’s wife’s prayer to be hidden from the 
gaze of all men was granted, for no one éver 
looked on her scared white face. 

That night the sergeant deserted, and neither 
the colonel nor his captain used strenuous means 
to capture, him. 


Some vears afterward another regiment gar- 
risoned the fort, and the tragic death of the ser- 
geant’s wife was forgotten. Mill Creek village, 
with its dram-shops, proved luring to men long 
exiles to such delights in the Florida Everglades. 
In vain: were stringent orders and swift punish- 
ment. Stone walls-could not hold an old soldier 
eager for a night of frolic. To creep down the 
parapet to the coping-stone over the sally-port, 
thence down to the bridge by a rope, was not 
only hazardous to life and limb, but also to lib- 
erty, the guard-room being perilously near. Yet 
for some time this egress from the fort was not 
discovered, though the condition of many of the 
men at reveille was perplexing to the sergeants. *% 
At last an acrobat was discovered dangling be- 
tween earth and sky, and so a sentinel was post- 
ed on the bridge, to prevent henceforth adven- 
tures on a flying trapeze. 

One night, whenthe bridge lay without a shad: 
ow under the light-of a full-moon, the sentry, 
who was sauntering, careless of danger, suddoniy 
stopped. Evidently he had seen something— 
something that caused him to cross quickly to 
the other side of the bridge. There he halted, 
and stood looking over into the ditch. Ther 
loud vociferations for the sergeant of the guard 
were heard. The sergeant came quickly, follow- 
ed by others of the guard, sure that a man had 
been caught in mid-air. Instead they found the 
sentry staring into the ditch. His story they 
considered decidedly lame. He had seen a small 
white hand grasping a rail of the bridge. Hoping 
to rescue a woman from drowning, he ran for- 
ward, but before he could reach the spot the fin- 
gers relaxed their hold, and the hand slowly dis- 
appeared. And when he looked over into the 
water there was not even a ripple on its smooth 
surface, 

His comrades railed on him for a superstitious 
donkey, disturbing their much-needed sleep to tell 
silly ghost stories. But he held stoutly to his a 
venture, declaring he had seen the white hand so 
plainly that he had noticed that it wore a wed. 
ding-ring. 

Some months afterward the wife of one of the 
officers was detained -outside the fort. It was a 
bright moonlight night, and tattoo had not beat- 
en, so she ran no risk of being challenged by the 
guard; but as it was unusual for the ladies of the 
garrison to be out alone so late, she-naturally 
walked quickly. Crossing the bridge, she saw, a 
short distance before her, « woman’s ‘hand hold- 
ing by the railing:. So distinctly-did she see it 
that she not only remarked it was small and 
white, but also that it was the’left hand, for a 
wedding-ring gleamed in the moonbeams, 

She did not lose-her presence of ‘mind; but ran 
forward, intending to seize hold of the: hand‘be- 
fore she gave the alarm,-and.so. save ‘the.poor 
creature bent: on self-destruction. But as. she 


‘ran she saw the fingers slowly-relax their: hold, 
and before she reached the rail the hand had dis- 
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appeared. Greatly startled, she looked over the 
side of the bridge into the water, only to see a 
full-moon on its unruffled surface—a moon as 
round and calm and cold as the moon in the blue 
sky above. 

Thankful that she had given no alarm, she 
hurried home. That evening at a supper party 
she told her next neighbor of her strange delu- 
sion; and he, being an old resident, recalled the 
sad story of the sergeant’s wife’s suicide. 


Whether the din of war or the manifold changes 
of fickle time have loosened altogether the hold 
of that woman’s hand on the bridge rail I can 
not say, for for many years I have lost sight of 
the old gray walls and their histories. Once they 
were alive with personal interest; now they be- 
long to the dead past. 

Yet I am very.sure that if any one crossing the 
bridge that leads into the fort should see on a 
moonlight night a woman’s hand, wearing a wed- 
ding-ring, clasping one of the rails, he may be 
certain that he has looked on the ghost hand of 
the sergeant’s wife, who in her shame and weak- 
ness drowned herself in the water below. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED BIRTHDAY 
PARTY. 
rete goth parties are too often artificial 


and formal repetitions of those of their el- 
ders, late hours, rich viands, and dancing making 
up the sum and substance of the entertainment. 
A wise mother who had seen enough of b/asé 
childhood to make her heart ache, in planning a 
birthday party for her golden-haired daughter of 
six years bravely decided to draw the lines that 
common-sense would dictate, not alone for her 
own child, but as a quiet suggestion others might 
adopt. The first step was to send invitations 
neatly written on tiny cards, limiting the hours 
from four until eight. It was an innovation, but 
she relied upon her own brightness and original- 
ity in the way of games and entertainments to 
make the occasion a charming success. All the 
old games of her childhood, new to the little 
ones of to-day, and those the dear old grand- 
mother could remember from her own past, were 
brought forward, delighting the little lads and 
lasses from their very newness and quaint- 
ness. 

It was summer-time and pleasant weather, and 
at one corner of the lawn were arranged the low 
tables for supper, six in number, to correspond 
with the birthdays. Little chairs were hired from 
a neighboring kindergarten, for half the charm 
was to be in the child element pervading it all. 
Chairs, tables, and pretty tea-sets, even the forks 
and spoons, were under-size. If chairs cannot be 
obtained, even “ten miles from a lemon” will fur- 
nish boxes and boards over which bright covers 
and brilliant-hued cushions can be adjusted. 

Six tables, and as many children at each, seat- 
ed the thirty-six that had been invited. At one 
end of each table a little girl sat behind the 
cups and saucers, while on the table of the 
youthful hostess was the birthday cake, with its 
six tiny candles rising in their snowy whiteness 
from rose-colored sockets of pink tissue-paper, 
long strips of which, fringed and slightly curled 
over the scissors, were closely wrapped around the 
base of each candle. There was the fun, before 
the cake was cut, of each little one, even down 
to the baby, giving one blow to snuff out a light; 
that the wish, no matter if it were pearls and dia- 
monds, would be a reality if the candle went out 
at a blow, every child more than half believed, 
Bright-colored favors were distributed at the 
cutting of the birthday cake, and the snap of 
the cracker, which is the “open sesame” to the 
paper conceit within, added vastly to the de- 
light of the children as they decked themselves 
in apron, eap, and frill, presenting a fascinating 
and charming picture of rosy-cheeked, happy 
childhood. 

It was grandma’s game of “ Comical Concert” 
that happily threw the children together, and left 
no room for the shyness and stiffness that ap- 
peared at the beginning. . Chairs,a table or two, 
and drumsticks, or short broom-handles, are the 
only properties needed. The children stood in a 
circle, with mamma in the centre as leader of the 
orchestra, Each one is to imitate some instru- 
ment of music, and selects in turn which it shall 
be. It is wise for the leader to have a list in her 
mind of the different instruments, and how to im- 
itate them, in order to suggest when the players 
are not able to either choose a part or imitate 
the sound of that taken. The violin ‘is given by 
holding out one arm and hand for the instru. 
ment, and moving the other as if drawing a bow 
across it; doubling up the two hands and putting 
them to the mouth imitates a horn; the table will 
serve for a piano, and the sticks provided will 
leave no question as to the drum;.a chair makes 
a capital hand-organ, and it is easy for the.voice 
to give the sound of the very worst grind that 
ever vexed a nervous ear, If the players out- 
number the instruments that can be chosen, two 
players may select the same. A chime of bells 
will include several players, who should be group- 
ed as closely as possible. The leader raises her 
baton as a signal.to commence, and the more ri- 
dicutously the time is beaten, the greater the mer- 
riment. Suddenly, in the midst of the, playing, 
the leader must stop, and looking at one of the 
performers, ask, “Why don’t you play better?” 
The one addressed must instantly reply with an 
ariswer characteristic of her instrument; if not, 
she pays a forfeit. The one at the piano can say 
that one of the keys makes a discord, the harp- 
er, that the strings are loose, and so on. All 
rest while the reply is given or the forfeit paid, 
and then the playing is repeated. The question, 
to keep the game lively, should come suddenly 
and quickly. 

“Ruth and Jacob” were next in order. 





For 








this the children form a circle by taking each the 
hand of its neighbor on either side, stretching 
and widening a little, then dropping hands and 
keeping the circle. One of the boys is blind- 
folded and placed in the centre; he represents 
Jacob, and Ruth, not blinded, is selected from 
the girls and placed near him, When all is ready, 
Jacob calls “ Where art thou, Ruth?” and she, 
disguising her voice as much as possible, replies, 
“Here Lam, Jacob.’ The question and answer 
are repeated, until Ruth is caught and her name 
guessed, when Jacob retires, and Ruth takes his 
place, while another child is brought in, who in 
turn disguises her voice and runs out and in the 
circle until captured. 

“French Roll” is another amusing game from 
the days of our grandmothers, and it proved very 
attractive to the children at the birthday party. 
Mamma led the game by taking the place of pur- 
chaser, while the children formed in line, one be- 
hind the other, the right hand of each grasping 
the sleeve of the one in front: The head of the 
line is the baker, and it matters little who it may 
be, as the position is a constantly changing one. 
Down at the other end is the roll, those between 
representing the oven. The purchaser, who stands 
a little apart, comes to the baker when all is 
ready and says, “ Give:me, please, my roll”; and 
the baker answers, “ It is behind the oven.” When 
the purchaser goes in search of it, the roll, drop- 
ping her hold of the child in front, runs up the 
opposite side of the line calling out, “ Who 
runs? who runs ?” and making the best time she 
can to get in front of the baker before the pur- 
chaser can catch her. If she succeeds, then she 
becomes baker, and the next in line the roll; if 
she is caught, however, she takes the place of 
purchaser, the latter becoming baker. 

The “ Fate Lady,” which had been prepared to 
amuse the children between the active games, 
now made her appearance. To make a “ fate 
lady” cut a circle about two feet in diameter 
from pasteboard, and cover it with white paper 
upon which to write the mottoes. Mark the cen- 
tre, and rule lines from it to the outer edge, using 
red and black ink alternately, The mottoes must 
be clearly written in the spaces, The edge of 
the circle may be prettily ornamented with 
a frill of colored tissue-paper cut in figures, 
Through the centre insert a wire, to which fasten 
a small jointed doll with a long slender wand in 
her hand, Steady the wire by running it through 
a large spool, which may be concealed by the 
doll’s skirts. The doll must be arranged to turn 
freely, and when twirled ‘rapidly she will slowly 
stop, the wand pointing to one of the written 
motloes, 

When the “fate lady” had told her tale, came 
a scramble for bonbons. A stout large paper 
bag was nearly filled with them, and hung ona 
tree just out of reach. Each child in tarn was 
blindfolded and given a stick with which, after 
being turned around three times, it was to hit 
the bag and free the candies, the others securing 
them as they fell. This happy birthday party 
was finished in-doors with ‘“ Lupin’”—a game so 
infectious that the older ones who had dropped 
in as lookers-on helped to swell the circles in the 
parlors,” The game goes to piano music, Each 
child holds the hand of the ones right and left, 
and dancing around in a circle all sing, 


“ Here, we dance Lupin, Lupin, Lupin, 
Here we dance Lupin, Lupin, Lupin, 
All of a Saturday night.” 


Then turning half round, with the right hand ex- 
tended toward the centre, varying the action with 
the words, but remaining in one place, the song 
proceeds, 
“T put my right hand in, 
I put my right hand out, 


I.shake my right hand one, two, three, 
And turn myself about.” 


The left hand, the elbow, and each foot follow in 
succession, between each change the children 
singing the chorus which was sung at the begin- 
ning of the game. The step and music are those 
used in the old-fashioned cotillions, as the Co- 
quette, to which our mothers danced the. pretty 
inspiriting square dances of their-young days. 
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NE of the features of corsages for the winter 
season will be the yokes which have met 
with so’ much favor for some timé past, and 
which+will continue to. be used’ with various 
modifications. Made of embroidery, lace, or bro- 
cade, with sleeves of the’same, the yoke general- 
ly takes the shape of a:high guimpe. With a 
dress of plain silk the guimpe and sleeves will 
sometimes be of brocaded silk of the same or a 
contrasting color, perhaps brocade of gold or of 
velvet, or something equally sumptuous, The 
skirt of such a toilette may have a panel of the 
same rich fabric, simulating an under-skirt, just 
as the guimpe is intended to convey: the idea of 
a high corsage worn underneath alow one. Even- 
ing toilettes have a guimpe and sleeves of tulle 
or gauze embroidered with gold, or beaded. Gold 
will be one of the ornaments most generally em- 
ployed next winter. It will be used on bonnets 
as well as on dresses, and even the slippers of an 
evening toilette will be embroidered in gold. Cer- 
tain pretenders to elegance, always in search of 
something eecentric and unnsual, are even hav- 
ing their handkerchiefs embroidered in gold. 
Another fashion in handkerchiefs, adopted by a 
few who desire something different from the 
multitude, is to make choice of a favorite flower 
—the one a carnation, another a rose, another 
the lily-of-the-valley or forget-me-not—and have 
it embroidered on their handkerchiefs; if the 
flower is white, on a handkerchief of delicately 
tinted cambric. 
Wrappings may still be classified into the very 





long and the very short. For the one as well as 
the other there is a revolt against black. Black 
will still doubtless remain the choice of the great 
majority, since it is the most serviceable and 
convenient of colors; but there is an important 
minority who have declared for colors, and wear 
dark colors for long cloaks, and medium or light 
tints for shert wraps, which are worn less in the 
street than in drawing-rooms ; the latter are fre- 
quently embroidered in gold or trimmed with 
gold passementerie. Long cloaks are similar in 
shape to those made familiar to us iast winter, 
curved in at the waist in the back, with fronts usu- 
ally like those of a princesse dress. The varia- 
tions are in the sleeves, which are sometimes 
very long, very wide, and slashed from top to 
bottom to display a close-fitting sleeve under- 
neath, which is the true one, while many others 
preserve the rolled sleeve, made somewhat wider 
than last year, and still others have large pel- 
erine sleeves. 

As regards short wraps, they are so extremely 
varied and composite in their construction that 
it is quite impossible to reduce them to anything 
like a definite classification. A fashionable short 
wrap is neither a jacket, nor a cape, nor a man- 
tle, but partakes of all three in varying propor- 
tions. It may be made of silks, velvet, or plush ; 
sometimes parts of it are made of lace, with or 
without gold in the pattern, and sometimes en- 
tire forms are of passementerie with or without 
an admixture of metallic threads and gold or 
steel beads, 

Lace has completely emerged from the obseu- 
rity to which it had been unjustly banished for 
some years. Not only are lace dresses main- 
taining their position, but another of the hand- 
some old laces—guipure—has returned to the 
front and become fashionable again. . Dresses 
are veiled with it, arranged in flounces around 
the bottom of the skirt, with paniers on the hips, 
and bretelles or fichu drapery on the corsage; 
sometimes it is the fichu prolonged which forms 
the paniers and the pouf at the back. White lace 
is used for dinner and evening toilettes, with 
knots and bows of ribbon cunningly disposed 
here and there about the toilette. Very pretty 
short wraps for autumn are made of deep black 
lace. A point of velvet at the front and anoth- 
er at the back serve to unite the two deep flounces 
of lace which cover the shoulders and part of 
the arm, This makes charming mantles, which 
will be wern even in winter, for visiting, under 
a long cloak that is removed in-doors. For such 
occasions the velvet in the front and back is 
sometimes elaborately embroidered in gold. Lace 
is also much used for handsome robes-de-cham- 
bre. Flounces of lace are joined and formed 
into wide and long spirals, or- into. a Watteau 
pleat which extends from the neck to the lower 
edge of the back, a similar pleat being placed at 
each side of the front and on the edge of the 
sleeve; very deep lace is gathered around the 
neck, and supported by fine gilt wire, forms a 
sort of Valois ruff. 

The dress of little girls from seven to fifteen 
years is becoming more and more conventional 
and masculine. The skirt is still worn, of course, 
but the corsage, or upper part of the dress, is made 
very much after the fashion of their brothers’ 
jackets, and frequently opens on a white or mas- 
tie-colored piqué vest. For girls of seven to 
twelve years there is a new cloak, pleated through- 
out. The lower part, from the belt down, is 
pleated in rounded perpendicular pleats; the 
large cape is sufficiently long to meet the lower 
part, and is pleated in the same fashion. These 
cloaks, which are belted in with a ribbon or a 
cord, are usually made of shaggy or rough wool- 
lens, and the pleats-are given the rounded form 
by lining them’ with flannel of.bright color, For 
their handsome dresses little girls have a skirt 
composed of three flounces placed one above the 
other, attached to a corsage which is extremely 
long—as extravagantly long, in fact, as the skirt is 
short. The bodice is shirred on the shoulders, and 
trimmed with revers, which open on a chemisette 
to match that may be either pleated flat or puffed. 
The characteristic feature of little girls’ dresses 
is‘in the contrast between the bodice, which is 
longer than one would believe it possible to make 
it, and the skirt, which is much shorter than need 
be—so short, indeed, that it might be mistaken 
for only the trimming of the bodice to which it 
is attached. Other dresses for little girls are cut 
straight, and pleated perpendicularly from the 
neck down all around; over these is a Louis XV, 
casaque, open widely at the front, and shorter than 


‘the pleated under part, usually made of silk of a 


bright color.» There is always. much ribbon, dis- 
posed in bretelles, belts, bows, knots, and roseties 
of many loops. 

A fanciful but-very pretty in-door toilette which 
I have recently seen-has.a skirt of réséda green 
velvet, not short, but yet not long enough to form 
a train. The velvet corsage opens very widely at 
the front, where there is a draped: plastron made 
of old rose crépe de Chine, embroidered with large 
sprays of several shades of réséda silk. The 
plastron is extended to fall straight down the 
front of the skirt and form a tablier, on each side 
of which is a half-breadth of the same crépe de 
Chine. The sleeves are somewhat full, and quite 
short, of velvet for the lower part, and crépe de 
Chine for the upper, which is pleated. 

A feature which promises to be a favorite for 
elaborate reception toilettes at home is that of 
jackets of all styles, principally the Louis XV., 
made of the old-patterned silk of that period, 
literally strewn with spangles of old-gold, or red 
gold,: almost copper-colored. These. are. worn 
with various skirts, and are ornamented with an 
enormous jabot of russet or tawny lace abundantly 
gathered. 

Wraps made of India shawls are no longer 
worn in daytime, but have become, instead, the 
standard elegant wrap for evening, a sortie for 
the theatre or ball. If one is not content with 
simple unadorned elegance, but desires to satisfy 








a craving for the sumptuous as well, the Oriental 
design of the cashmere may be enriched with 
embroidery in silks of many colors and metal 
threads, The black which have 
entirely the the ancient hood 
g the head in the evening, are some 
made of lace in the pattern is 
wrought with gold thread in all its outlines, in- 
stead of the plain black lace 


lace mantillas, 
usurped place of 
for envelopil 


times which 


Gloves of Suéde (undressed) kid are still uni 
versally worn at all times; however, dressed kid 
gloves are being revived for evening to some ex 
tent, but only in light gray Men may scarcely 


When they 


are of light 





be said to wear gloves any longer. 
do wear them im the evening thev 
gray kid. It is said that thei 


open very widely, almost to the belt, their sleeves 


waistcoats are to 


to be very narrow, and trousers very wide, next 


winter, EMMELINE Raymon, 





CYCLING DRESS FOR WOMEN. 
| pea McFLIMSEY’S trouble of “nothing 

to wear’ is not to be with the 
greater misery of not knowing what to wear on 


compared 


certain occasions when comfort is the first con 
sideration. Something of this misery has ex 
pressed itself of late in long newspaper diseus- 
sions as to what is the proper cycling costume 
for a woman. Having seen my name referred 
to by one or two writers on the subject, [ am 
encouraged to add a few words to the many that 
I re. 
alize that my advice, whatever may be thought 
of it, has at this merit: it is based on 
knowledge, gradually and sometimes painfully 
acquired on the roads of England and the Con- 
tinent. 


have already been said in various places 


least 


Let me, however, say, by way of’ preface, that 
the dress best adapted to eyelir 
suitable all out-of amusement 
healthy exercise, Therefore I am not 
ing myself to cyclers only, but to every sensible 


is the most 


and 


address- 





for - door 


woman who believes in rational dress; that is, 
using the term in its real sense, and not merely 
in its narrowest acceptation, when it means a 
divided skirt or other like abominations. 

To begin at the beginning. All under-cloth 
ing should be made of wool: linen and muslin 
are as uncomfortable as they are dangerous. | 
can heartily recommend the gray woollen com 
bination made in Scotland, which is neither elu 
sy nor complicated. By wearing one of these, a 
chemise can be dispensed with, and on a long 
journey the less one wears, the greater the lux 
ury. 


Corsets made of wool are now to be had, 
and very sensible corsets they are, with but few 
and little stiffness, Indeed, one kind 
which is sold at dress-reforming establishments 
is nothing more than a knit bodice with corset 
steels in front and straps over the shoulders 


bones 


If you must have a petticoat, let it too be made 
of wool, With a well-cut, well-hanging skirt, 
however, it can readily be dispensed with, and 
this means if you are tricyeling, so much less 
weight on the machine; if you are walking, so 
much more freedom for your leet and legs It 
is much more sensible to have all these things 
made of gray rather than of white wool 

Of course my reason for recommending woollen 
under-clothing is understood. [have seen it some 
where asserted that women never perspire; but 
my experience is that they do, and that, after 
much physieal exercise, they, as well as men, are 
better off for having next the skin a garment 


that will absorb the perspiration, instead of 
damp clinging muslin or linen which, if not 
changed the minute the exercise is over, become 
On 
this point I feel especially competent to speak, 


a source ol colds, chills, and rheumatism. 


for I shall not soon forget the discomfort of my 
first long ride in the days when I had not yet 
discovered the virtues of wool. 

I do not wish it to be thought that combina- 
tions are the indispensable basis of natural 
dress. A friend of 
much as I have, if 


mine, who has 
not 


ridden as 
and who has re 
duced comfort ir dress to a fine art, wears a thin 
gauze shirt, racing tiglits, almost 


more, 


boneless co 
sets, and a cloth dress made very much ike # 
short riding-habit. 

Before l speak of the dress I have one more 
word to say. Nothing could be worse for riding 
or walking than tight garters. There is no rea 
son to wear them nowadays, when so many V Lri- 
eties of stocking suspenders are to be had. 

I have found that for trieyeling the dress that 
best answers the purpose is a good strong tailor 
made tweed. The cloth of the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club is excellent Sut I see no reason why one 
should make one’s self conspicuous by wearing a 
uniform, Neither do I see the necessity of hay 
ing a cycling dress made in any marked or pe 
culiar way. There is an ingenious device by 
which a few pleats let in the front width of a 
skirt hang over the feet when one sits on the ma 
chine, and then fall back again into folds when 
one stands up. Sut a good rider who knows 
how to sit on her machine needs no such devices ; 
her position is almost vertical, and I, for my part, 
do not see the objection to a woman’s feet show 
ing when on a tricycle to the same extent in which 
she must expose them in walking. A kilted skirt 
—the one most in favor with Cyclists’ Touring 
Club tailors—is another mistake. ie first 
shower destroys it, taking out all the kilting and 
reducing it to a limp, shapeless mass of cloth. I 
have always found that [ could be comfortable 
on the tricycle, and presentable when I came to 
a town through which I wished to wander on 
foot, by wearing an ordinary tweed travelling 
dress—the skirt rather plain, the drapery simple, 
with no ends or loops to catch in the machinery, 
and a Norfolk jacket neither too loose nor too 
tight. As for your hat, get a felt, by all means, 
with a brim to shade your face, and trimming 
that will defy sun and rain alike. 

EvizaBe?u Ropins PENnNgLL. 
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By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
TEXHEY belonged to the great surplusage of 

Massachusetts — not anxious, yet, on the 
whole, tolerably aimless. Fresh young girls with 
a little more than enough money to be comfort- 
able, with just enough good looks to make the 
designing of pretty toilettes piquant, with just 
enough education to let them desire no more in 
the line of severe studies, or the Annex, that is. 
A little French, a little music, a little gossip, a 
little club-work at Browning or Shelley, or the 
last literary fashion, that all served to pass the 
time, when not engaged in more serious pursuits 
of dancing and calling, and make them think they 
were really cultivating themselves and reflecting 
credit on the young women of their generation. 

They lived out of town a few miles, but they 
came in every Friday afternoon to the symphony 
concerts, sometimes on Sundays to go to Trinity, 
and on week-davs to do their shopping, to look at 
the pictures of the Paint and Clay Club, or some 
other collection, to take a Turkish bath, or to 
visit a masseuse, sometimes attending a course 
of morning lectures ; one of them—that was Ma- 
ria—even looking into the mind-cure, but aban- 
doning it with a conviction that she hadn’t any 
mind. They had a lovely house set in the midst 
of flaming flower beds in the season of flower 
beds, and where the spaciousness befitted the 
traditions of the old Bettancute grandfather ; 
and they exercised a considerable gay hospitality 
themselves, went out a great deal among the 
wealthy country families, and occasionally among 
the oldest and best city people, and their name 
did a great deal for them. If vou were not quite 
everything you wished you were, socially speak- 
ing, to visit or be visited by the Bettancutes very 
nearly made you so, while intimacy with Louise 
of the Beitancutes was a crown of honor. 

The Bettancutes, however, did not share this 
feeling of their suburban community; they felt 
that an old name has not all the virtue of a new 
bank account, like that of the Pallertons and the 
Wedmores, and had a vague sense of being pitied 
by these people and their set, so that it became 
them to put the best foot forward and hold their 
heads and their caps straight, and always to 
make such people remember that they were Bet- 
tancutes. In truth, while other young women of 
their set were heiresses of new millions, their 
own paltry income in comparison only served to 
keep up their ancient place ; and much of the old 
family plate, the jewels and cashmeres and laces 
and furs of the former Bettancute ladies, had 
gone with an uncle who lived in another State, 
and were made use of by his daughters, who 
really seemed to Louise and Kate and Frances 
and the rest to have no right to them. Out of 
their incomes they had mutually to share the ex- 
pense of living, to dress themselves, and buy 
fineries and candies and knickknacks, and reserve 
a little for church collections or street beggars, 
and get all their music and concert tickets and 
extra lessons; and you may be sure there was 
very little left, and they were lucky if they had 
not run in debt when they balanced their sepa- 
rate accounts at the close of the year Maria 
was the only one who ever had any sum left over, 
and was in a condition to become the family cred- 
itor. But the other sisters did not much like 
borrowing of her, after all, and never were her 
debtors when they could avoid it. “I would 
rather borrow of the cook,” said Amy. “She 
wouldn’t dun me more than half the time!” 

Louise Bettancute, the youngest sister, was one 
of those magnetic people who charm yeu with 
their sympathy. Her soft brown eyes gated into 
yours as if they were wells in whose bottom Truth 
lay, wide-open, beaming eyes, full of a certain gold- 
en sunshine looking through the brown, full, too, 
of a cordial liking for you to-day, for your enemy 
to-morrow. For hers was the temperament that 
is overcome by personality, that is partly a sort of 
mirror reflecting the individual before it for the 
instant, partly, with singular contradiction, a liv- 
ing, breathing desire simply and solely to please. 
She agreed with people—when they were not her 
sisters—because it would make them think Jess 
kindly of her if she differed from them. She 
shared Betty Brown’s sentiments because con- 
geniality of opinion was such a bond of intimacy, 
and she liked to have friends ; she did share them, 
too, for the time being; and she shared those of 
the very opposite nature which an hour after- 
ward Mary Morris enunciated, and for the same 
reasons. She had a dramatic faculty of throwing 
herself into the condition and atmosphere of the 
one to whom she spoke ; she was that person for 
the few seconds passing, with all that person's 
fears, sorrows, hopes, and joys, as far as she was 
acquainted with them. And everybody said how 
sympathetic and sweet and perfectly lovely and 
unselfish Louise Bettancute was, one of those 
people who forget themselves entirely; while 
Maria— That is, everybody out of the family. 

“ Did you ever see anybody quite like Louise ?” 
said Amy to Kate. “She is determined to visit 
the Morrises, and I know they never meant to 
ask her; she just took advantage of a polite 
phrase. They really can’t afford it, and you know 
Louise is a very fastidious visitor, and makes peo- 
ple feel it.” 

“J don’t see how she can give people to under- 
stand that she must have venison and Hamburg 
grapes and cream andall the rest. I'd take bread 
and water first!” 

“ She says the way to get what you want through 
life is to let people know that you must have it; 
and about such things she lets it be known in 
the gentlest way that the doctor ordered them, 
and then there’s no more to say,” answered 
Frances, “But she won't stay long with the 
Morrises, because she’s going to the Belfreys’ 
ball in town—they say it’s to be the finest ball 
ever given in Boston—and she’s bound to return 
in time to have her dress ready and arrange all 
her notions.” 
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“Poor Louise!” sighed Maria. “ Well, she 
can’t help it. It’s the way she’s made. And 
she is too awfully pretty for anything, and 
sweeter than honey in the honeycomb when she 
chooses, and somehow I think she’s more charm- 
ing with these little faults of hers than she would 
be without them.” 

“ Are we, Maria?” cried the others. “ Will 
you think we are awfully pretty if we insist upon 
having our way through life made especially easy ? 
and sweeter than honey and too charming for any- 
thing the more faults we flaunt in your face? If 
we borrow all your last quarter’s income, and nev- 
er pay you a dollar of it, and let you go to the 
great ball in an old gown made over, so that we 
can just flash with splendor ?” 

“ Now you know that isn’t accurate,” langhed 
Maria. ‘It was only half the quarter’s income, 
anyway. And Louise can’t help it, I tell you, any 
more than she can help her hair’s being bright 
yellow and curling, or her eyebrows being black 
and straight, or her skin like a rose leaf, or her 
figure like a tall young wood-nymph’s. I hope 
we all love her just the same as if each one of 
us was as pretty and fascinating as she is.” 

“Well! I wonder if she’s not ready? I’m 
tired of waiting for that last prink,” cried Kate. 
“The train will be at the station before she is. 
We're going into town about her dress, She 
thinks she’ll have a white velvet.” 

“ A white what?” said Maria, the care-taker 
and burden.bearer of the number—Maria, who 
had white eyebrows and a ruddy skin, and was 
shy and timorous, and not in the least fascinating 
or sympathetic, and, as you see, not in the least 
like Louise. 

“Yes. It’s such an extraordinary occasion, it 
warrants an extraordinary gown, she says.” 

“It will take every penny of her allowance.” 

“Then she will have all the rest of yours, 
Maria.” 

“ And what are you going to do, Kate ?” 

“Oh, save my money, and wear one I have that 
will do very well—the cream-color and poppies.” 

“Well, we’re young only once, and if she has 
set her heart on blooming out at this ball like a 
great white Japan lily—why, let her bloom !” 

“Which means that when she has spent all 
her money you'll give her all yours to spend, as 
usual, and go like a dud yourself. ’Tisn’t fair, 
Maria. I should think you'd be afraid the rest 
of us would complain.” 

“T never know how to spend it all myself. 
Next to Louise, you are the spendthrift of the 
family, Kate.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t be if I had enough money. 
It’s only because my money doesn’t hold out. I'd 
like to have some left, and I would if there was 
more of it. I could if I did as Louise does, and 
made ’way with yours first.” And with this ex- 
position of the true principles of political econo- 
my the young woman, hearing simultaneously the 
whistle of the train and Louise’s foot on the stair, 
hurried off to hold the train if she could till the 
other arrived. 

“Are you really in earnest, Louise, about the 
white velvet?” said Kate,as they walked down 
the aisles of Hovey’s. “It’s a frightful extrava- 
gance.” 

“ Well, it’s my extravagance; hot yours. Yes, 
I've made up my mind to that.” 

“It’s a dowager’s dress—velvet.” 

“There isn’t anything so exquisitely maidenly 
as white velvet, with its delicate bloom all over 
it. It’s like the petal of a lity; and I’m going 
to wear great white lilies with it, and—I don’t 
see—I’ve half decided to buy me some sort of 
jewels to wear with it. I don’t know why we 
shouldn't buy jewels for ourselves as well as wait 
for husbands to give them to us, all the more that 
Uncle Bettancute’s people have all the old family 
pretty things.” 

“ You are not going to run in debt for jewelry !” 
murmured Kate, in horror. 

“Run in debt? No. I’ve often told you that 
I’m the financier of the family.” 

“With Maria’s help.” 

“If it gives Maria pleasure to help me out, I 
don’t know why I should deprive her of the plea- 
sure. And so I shouldn’t wonder if I could raise 
a sum easily to compass something handsome.” 

“ Louise, I really think your white corded silk 
with the erystal net would go just as well with 
your white lilies. And Maria ’ll lend you the big 
black pearl,” 

“Oh, I've worn that big black pearl till I'm 
known by it.” 

“ J’m going to wear an old dress.” 

“Then it’s all the more reason why I shouldn’t. 
One of us, at any rate, must go decently.” 

“It will look as if there was only enough 
money to get one new dress in the family.” 

“Then you might have yourself a new one, in- 
stead of hoarding your money so. What a pret- 
ty girl! That one.with the red hair. Do you 
know, I should so like to take’ half a dozen of 
these girls at a time and give them a week’s out- 
ing at our house some summer, Yes, get your- 
self a flame-colored tulle, Kate. You’d be beau- 
tiful in it.” 

“T can’t possibly. I’m perfectly content with 
my gown—it’s quite good enough. And I’m 
afraid people will think yours looks very selfish, 
Louise.” 

The last argument shook Louise the least in 
the world. “ Well,” she said, “1 needn’t decide 
to-day. And at any rate I can look at the jew- 
elry. What I should like would be a loose gir- 
die with long ends, just a rope of pearls like the 
one in Lothair, you know,” as they went out into 
Summer Street. 

“Exactly as good, for all your purposes, made 
out of wax beads, and you can braid them your- 
self.” 

“The idea! As if I were going to wear sham 
jewelry, Kate! I do think the democratic ple- 
beian common spirit of the age is entering into 
you and Amy like—like—” 

“Yes, thank you, 1 know what you mean— 





swine and Gadarenes and devils and all that; 
not very clear in your own mind, though. Well, 
here we are, if you will ruin yourself.” 

‘No, indeed, not there. I don’t want the ster- 
eotyped big diamonds and big pearls and big 
sapphires. There’s a little place up on Tre- 
mont Street, near the Public Garden, where there 
is no end of curios, odd, fantastic, out-of-the-way 
jewels and engraved gems, such as everybody 
doesn’t have, and at half the price of the other 
places. Come up there. We'll lunch at Park- 
er’s afterward; and if you're good, Kate, I’ll take 
you into the matinée, and have some chocolates.” 

So, with this bribe proffered, Kate accompanied 
her sister, and found the little shop, and became 
bewildered with Louise before the cloud of wit- 
nesses from the hidden recesses of the mineral 
kingdom. “The idea of this tiger-eye glitter for 
jewelry!” said Louise. “It ought to be made 
into inlay for mantels and mirror frames and 
furniture.” 

“There’s some lovely old-fashioned white car- 
nelian, almost as beautiful as moon-stone,” said 
Kate, “and full a thousand times cheaper !” 

“But here are the real moon-stones, Oh, look 
at them, Kate! How do you suppose atoms so 
beautiful ever came together? And look at this 
opal ; it’s huge, it’s full of rainbows, full of a 
thousand little fires, full of all the other gems at 
once—it’s a whole sunrise breaking through mist 
there never was a soap-bubbie half so brilliant. 
I don’t know but I like the moon-stones best, 
though—such tranquillity, such pallid loveliness, 
just moonbeams. There’s something angelical 
about them. Wouldn’t they be perfect with the 
bloom of dead white velvet? They are the pure 
and precise expression of maidenliness.” 

“Oh, Louise, what nonsense you can get up 
about a bit of colored glass !” 

“Tt isn’t the colored glass. 1t’s the something 
remote in them, the crystal-setting power, the 
life of the creatures.” 

“ Creatures !” 

“Yes. They’re just as much alive as you or 
I. Not the pearls, not those great yellow India 
pearls; they are lovely corpses. But look here. 
Here’s a great turquoise that has disturbed all 
its waters, and sits clouded behind its opaque 
barriers, like Gulnare of the sea. But it’s all 
a-glitter, like a pulsating thing. It’s alive. And 
look at these aquamarines—not the sea green 
ones, hut these pale, pale sky blues, afternoon- 
sky blue, with the tiny diamond sparks matted 
just under the edge to multiply the sparkle. 
Each one of those stones is a sky in miniature, 
has a sort of planetary remoteness and infinity 
about it, small as it is, as if it were something 
stellar, something submitting to imprisonment 
here.” 

“ Louise, she’ll think you're erazy !” 

“T like it; I think so too,” said the quiet young 
lady behind the desk. 

“Why, Kate, you shut away jewelry in a box, 
and you open the box, and there the things are 
just as bright and shining as ever. There’s a 
witchery about them, . They’re capable of work- 
ing spells ; they’re live objects, not classified, not 
spirits, not witches, but certainly—” 

“T should think they’d wrought their spell on 
you!” 

“Oh, Kate, here!—look here! Quick, before 
it goes out, or something happens to it: it can’t 
shine so forever. Did you ever see anything like 
that? Just look at it!” : 

“Where is it to look at?” a little nettled. 
“What is'it, anyway ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“A cat’s-eve quartz,” said the quiet young 
lady, for Louise never allowed clerk or attendant 
to hinder her freedom of speech. ' 

“A cat’s-eye quartz! Aren’t you mistaken ? 
Why, they are dark, olive-colored, inglorious 
things.” 

“The usual ones. This is a royal cat’s-eye.” 

“Don’t you remember, Kate, that chapter of 
Sir Charles Lyell'’s which begins, ‘The King of 
Siam has a cat’s-eye quartz’? I always thouglit 
it wasn’t of much consequence if he had, when I 
saw the smoky dark green and gray things they 
call cat’s-eyes. And so this is the royal cat’s- 
eye?” 

“ Another name is the chrysoberyl.” 

“Chrysoberyl? Oh, it’s in the Bible, Kate! 
This is a chrysoberyl. «Did you ever, ever see 
anything so splendid? Look at its yellow lustre 
and its white. It’s the apotheosis of gold and 
silver, that body of clear yellow light, glowing, 
welling, and that silvery streak down the centre 
like the Milky-Way in the sky. Fine diamonds, 
too, those round it. And stop—I didn’t see it 
fully before—it’s a pendant swinging in that cir- 
cle of rubies set like spikes ; pigeon’s blood every 
one of them! Look at the purple corners. It’s 
the most shining thing I ever saw—the most 
beautiful. Oh, how superb that would be on the 
white velvet !—What is the price of it?” 

“ Eighteen hundred dollars.” 

“ And it’s worth it,” eried Louise: 

“ Hadn’t you better ask her if she can’t take a 
little more ?”” whispered Kate. 

“ Well, please’ let me have it a moment. Now 
look, at it, Kate—the light in it—the glory of it 
—ideal yellow—the way it looks at the fount 
and source of light. I must bave, it—lI really 
must. I—TI’ve half the mind to take it to-day. 
I shall have to have a Jittle more from: Maria, 
that’s all.” 

* Poor Maria!” 

“Why, [should think, Kate, you'd like to have 
such a thing in the family, Tshould think you'd 
like to have vour sister dressed as became your 
grandfather’s—” 

“So I should, if all my grandfather's grand- 
children—” 

“And so, because they all can’t have it, you 
don’t want any of them to have it! Well, that’s 
the queerest reasoning. I don’t care; I mean 
to have it. I shall just go home and arrange 
my funds.—Please reserve this, and don’t sell 





it,” she said to the attendant. “TI shall be in in 
a day or two again, and I think I shall take it. 
Here is my address, and if you should have a 
chance to dispose of it, I wish you would tele- 
graph me at once.” And giving the great glow- 
ing eye another lingering glance, they left it. 
“It’s well named a royal cat’s-eye,” said Louise, 
“The eyes of our great black cat Lucifer, when 
she’s wild and furious, are just like it, only, splen- 
did as they are, not half so splendid. Well, I 
will go out to the Morrises’ to-night, and Thurs- 
day I shall be at home and see about things,” 
she said, when they were in the street again, 
“You see, the Belfreys’ ball is to be such a make- 
or-break affair that it is worth while to be at 
one’s best ; and I really wish you would get a new 
toilette too, Kate; you might get that lovely blue 
tulle netted with gold stars that we just saw. It 
would be as becoming to your dark clear skin as 
the flame-color—every bit. And I think it is a 
matter of unselfishness; indeed Ido. It makes 
me look so very conspicuous and selfish if I am 
the only one among us with so handsome a toi- 
lette. But won’t that pendant be stunning ?” 

“Eighteen hundred dollars is an immense deal 
of money for you to spend on a single ornament, 
Louise.” 

“Yes, it is. And that is the reason I’m going 
to go slow about it, But, you see, it’s for one’s 
life.” 

“To be known by, like the black pearl.” 

“Tt’s for one’s life. It’s—it’s really, after all, 
an investment. What a lovely child—that little 
gypsy thing, with the red shawl over her head. 
Did you see her? Where do you suppose such 
children live? What kind of mothers do you 
suppose they have, to let them run wild so in a 
crowded city? Some day, when we have time, 
suppose we come into town and investigate? We 
might do a world of good, maybe. We might 
take home such a child as that, I suppose, and 
bring her up as a table-girl. Wouldn’t she be 
charming? What doll’s work it would be, mak- 
ing her little caps and aprons! I should enjoy it 
so much—shouldn’t you ?” 

When Louise arrived at the Morrises’ that night 
Mary Morris met her at the station, and walked 
with her up the hill to the old Morris mansion, 
rather dejectedly, Louise talking about the Shelley 
reading, concerning which she was all afire, while 
Mary listened to her very abstractedly. Louise 
was quite hungry, having taken but a slight 
lunch, and was not at all pleased that tea was 
served instead of dinner, and a very simple tea 
at that, the Morrises having dined in the middle 
of the day. The view, as they sat at table, over 
the river and the valley and the blue and distant 
hills was enchanting; still, one cannot satisfy 
hunger on a view, Louise thought. Perhaps she 
allowed Mary to know that the tea was insuffi- 
cient by asking for a glass of milk an hour after- 
ward, and expressing a desire that it might be 
a third cream—cream, which had long been a 
stranger to the Morrises’ board. Mary was, how- 
ever, bright enough to froth an egg into the glass 
of milk, and Miss Louise had to be content. She 
remembered now that she had all but invited her- 
self, as she had wanted to talk with Mary, who 
was an admirer of certain obscnre poetry, and 
prime herself for future opportunities. But 
Louise quite lost her sense of hunger when Mary 
began to show her over the old house. “It was 
built by the old Governor,” Mary said. “ There’s 
his picture—not very good ; but there are his son’s 
and his son’s wife’s—our own great-grandparents, 
you know—by Copley. I suppose if we sold the 
Copleys it would prevent our having to sell the 
house, at least very nearly. But mamma feels as 
if it would be the same thing as selling their 
graves. She can’t bring herself to it. Still we 


should if they would fetch enough. But they. 


would still leave us almost two thousand dollars 
short of the sum needed. And so, after all, it is 
most likely that we shall have to take them into 
the little vulgar cottage in the village, where 
they'll be too big to get in at the door, when other 
people have the dear old house, and remodel it, 
and—and ruin it!’ And suddenly Mary burst 
into tears, and threw herself on the old chintz 
couch, and cried with a storm of sobs. 

“Why, Mary !—why, Mary Morris! Oh, don’t, 
dear, don’t!” exclaimed Lonise. “What is it? 
What do you mean? Why don’t you explain ? 
Don’t keep ime in’ suspense!” -And she began 
to ery too, with her sympathetic arms around 
her friend. 

“Oh, Lonise!” exclaimed Mary, wiping her eyes; 
“T ought not to have told you anything about it. 
You feel so, you suffer so with people. But I 
couldn't help it. It just breaks my heart to 
think of parting with the old house. And it has 
to be; there’s nothing else to do. We've sold 
every heirloom but the portraits—and most of 
them are good for nothing-—and all the silver, in 
order just to live. And now I’ve succeeded in 
getting the society work to do on a Sunday pa- 
per—it’s a secret; you'll never breathe it: I’m 
just as ashamed of it as I ean be—and that is 
what we have to support us. And the house has 
to be taken on mortgage, and such an absurd 
mortgage, too, for such a place! To be sure, it’s 
half in ruins; but just look at it, and think of 
its going out of our hands, that have held it this 
two hundred years, just for the sake of eighteen 
hundred dollars more—that is, if we sell. the 
Copleys.” ‘ 

“You don't mean’ so®” cried Louise, all her 
heart full of interest and pity, and. her thouglits 
rising in arms to conquer some way of helping 
these dear Morrises in their extremity. “Can't 
it be hindered?” she said. “Couldn't the Sun- 
day-paper people, for instance, give you a year 
and a half’s pay beforehand ?” j 

“And what would we live on during the year 
and a half?” ; 

“Well, then, couldn’t you get another mortgage 
on it, and pay off the first? I'll go and see a 
bank director with you.” 

“Oh, I’ve tried everything of the sort, and 
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so have Marion and mamma, and it’s no use. 
There’s nothing but to lose it—our whole lives 
are in it. And see what pleasantness there is 
in the old house!” 

It was a lovely and once superb mansion ; the 
halls, lined with the Copleys and the other pic- 
tures, were immense, and the last sunbeam slant- 
ing through them lighted those old portraits till 
they seemed like living people. “I’ve seen them 
there,” said Mary, through her tears “ ever since 
I was born. Not to see them, and not to see 
them there—why, it will seem as if I had died !” 
When they left the halls they went into a vast 
parlor, wainscoted in white, whose carving had 
once been almost entirely overlaid with gold, now 
worn away except for faint glimmers, while the 
velvet carpet on the floor was too thin and color- 
less to be taken up any more, and the places of 
the great mirrors were vacant. And then the 
piazzas, the verandas, and upstairs the balconies 
hanging over all that hill and valley view. 

“It is the House Beautiful,” said Louise, 
“and my reom is the chamber over the gate.” 

“And you don’t wonder that it hurts us so to 
part with it? It has fairly made mamma ill. 
She was born here,and her father and mother 
were, and her sisters and brothers, and they all 
people it. And she was married here, and was 
so happy; and papa died here, and that makes it 
sacred to her again. And we were all born here, 
and all her love and her happiness and her sor- 
rows are a part of it, you see. It is like dying 
and staying on above-ground for her to leave it, 
and I think it will be the death of her—I do.” 
And Mary broke down again. ‘“I—I know it’s 
dreadfully bad form; I ought not to be enter- 
taining you with all this. Good-mannered people 
shut the ghost into the closet when company 
comes.” 

“I’m not company!” Louise cried; “I’m one 
of you !” 

When Louise finally went to bed she lay awake, 
tossing and turning, and wondering how Mary 
Morris might be helped. To be sure, she herself 
had eighteen hundred dollars at command, with 
Maria’s help, and a little over. If the Copleys 
were sold, then with their proceeds she could lift 
the mortgage. But that was a very delicate thing 
to do: it might be very distasteful to Mrs. Mor- 
ris, to all the Morrises, to have a friend do that, 
and rather a recent friend. She herself could 
take a mortgage on the property, and practically 
own it; but then if she owned it, why, the Mor- 
rises wouldn't: that was all about that. But she 
did wish something would turn up to prevent 
their being turned out—Mrs. Morris, that stately 
lady, in a little frame: house in the village, after 
she had spent a lifetime in this all but palace! 
No wonder there was such a gloom over the fam- 
ily; she wished she hadn’t come; Maria had 
hinted that she had better not; Maria always did 
know best. She wished she never had seen Mary 
Morris; it would all end in her having to give up 
that heavenly chrysoberyl. She wished to good- 
ness she hadn’t such a tender heart—if she was 
only more like Frances and Maria! The old 
house seemed lonely and vast and empty and 
desolate, and, when she woke in the night, full of 
ghosts. She would get some excuse to go home 
to-morrow forenoon, Mary was not so interest- 
ing as she had expected her to be; she hadn’t 
listened to a word of what Louise was saying 
about Shelley’s Masque of Anarchy on the way 
up the hill, and she had spent the whole railway 
ride thinking it up for her benefit. It was very 
strange that trouble took the snap out of people 
so; for her part, she thought she should brighten 
under adversity. So Mary was on a society pa- 
per—well, at any rate, she could tell her all the 
news and give her lots of items, 

But when the morning came stealing and blush- 
ing into the room, and lit up the face of a beau- 
tiful portrait—perhaps a Smibert—painted evi- 
dently so long ago, and yet so fresh and sweet, 
the eyes of the lady painted there seemed to fol- 
low Louise all about the room, and they said 
to her: “It is in your power to prevent my peo- 
ple from losing the roof over their heads. You 
needn't let them know you do it, if there is any 
delicacy; you can send them the money anon- 
ymously, And if that is too heroic for you to 
do, I will answer for it that they would rather 
owe the house to your friendship than lose it to 
astranger. Try it. My blessing will follow you, 
as'my eyes do now. Though Iam a dead woman, 
my blessing will follow you. Their blessing will 
follow you, What joy you will give them! That 
jewel you would have, that royal cat’s-eye, will 
never give you half the pleasure that this noble, 
unselfish action will do. This action itself will 
be a jewel for your soul finer than all the chryso- 
beryls and all the old mine diamonds and all the 
pigeon-blood rubies in the treasuries of Oriental 
princes. What will be the happiness of Mary, 
of: my little granddaughter Mary Morris—who is 
such an image of me, you see—if it should be 
her friend, her friend whom she has brought to 
thie house, who saves her mother from being turn- 
ed out-doors! I knew you would—I knew you 
would! And gratitude is so sweet—so sweet! 
And you are so sympathetic, so unselfish, Louise 
Bettaneute!” And as she looked at the picture 
the tears began to steal down Louise Bettancute’s 
face—I'm sure I can’t tell you whether for the 
loss of her jewel, or for pity of the Morrises, or 
from sheer nervous excitement. And as soon as 
breakfast was over, after having uttered a rhap- 
sody about the ruddy sunrise light stealing over 
the -heavenly beauty of that Connecticut River 
landscape, she bade Mary good-by, and said she 
had so much enjoyed going over that historical 
house, but she had some quite important business, 
and perhaps they would see her very soon again. 
And without having committed herself she took 
the first train that came shrieking over the trestles, 

Louise Bettancute went straight to Maria when 
she reached home at lunch-time, and procured 
thé money, which that good sister, who was so 
very different, had promised to let her have, and 








then, without a word to any one, and in a breath- 
less hurry lest she should repent herself, she rush- 
ed into town. How lovely it was to do good deeds 
—those good deeds which smell sweet and blos- 
som in the dust! With what positive physical 
warmth it filled your heart!) When people heard 
of it—and although she herself should never tell 
any one, never (except, of course, Maria), yet peo- 
ple always do hear of everything—what delight- 
ful things would there not be said about Louise 
Bettancute, who would really deserve them all! 
She was so rapt in the contemplation of the fu- 
ture of her good deed that she did not see Rose 
Wedmore, who was in the train too, and who 
came and sat down beside her just before the last 
station. 

“T suppose you are going to the Belfreys’ ball,” 
said Miss Wedmore. “It is going to be simply 
gorgeous. The orders for flowers, they say, will 
exhaust every greenhouse in the city. Do you 
know, that young English duke who is over here 
on his way to hunt buffalo is to be there? And 
the great Egyptologist—” 

“Tm so thankful I'm entirely at home in 
Egypt!” 

“ And Mrs. Belfrey’s dress has just come from 
Paris. I saw it yesterday; it is white, embroid- 
ered with gold as thickly as the Mikado’s, and— 
what do you suppose ?—Dorothy Belfrey has an 
old ancestral brocade that is genuine silver-cloth. 
Fancy! Iam going to have black tulle. Mam- 
ma has given me her first diamonds—although 
she says they’re too fine at my age. But I don’t 
care: take diamonds when you can get them. 
What are you going to wear ?” 

Just then the train roared into the great depot, 
and the two girls hurried out with their heads 
together. 

Like the young English duke, I did not go to 
the Belfrevs’ ball, and so I cannot give an answer 
to Miss Wedmore’s question from my own per- 
sonal observation. But a paragraph in one of 
the Sunday papers, after the ball, mentioned that 
decidedly the freshest and most beautiful toilette 
on that occasion was worn by Miss Louise Bettan- 
cute—a white velvet, whose stvle was copied from 
an old painting of the period of Henri Deux, a 
toilette made still more radiant by its accompany- 
ing single ornament, a rare and wonderful jewel 
called a chrysoberyl, an heirloom, lately reset in 
diamonds and pigeon-blood rubies, better known 
perhaps as the royal cat’s-eye quartz. 








Knitted Petticoat with Crochet Edging. 
See illustration on page 645. 


Warrr woollen stocking yarn and medium coarse 
steel needles are used for knitting this petticoat. It is 
composed of ten stripes, which are knitted crosswise 
and then joined, and finished with a few rounds at the 
bottom. A yoke of ribbed knitting is at the top, and 
above it a band worked in single crochet, and lined 
with white linen. For each stripe cast on 52 stitches, 
and knit the ist row in plain knitting. 2d row.—The 
first stitch of every row is slipped and the last knitted 
plain; this being understood, will not require further 
mention. Knit 2 and purl 2 by turns. 3-6th rows, 
Knit 2 and purl 2, all the stitches to present the same 
appearance as those in the 2drow. 7th-9th rows.—To 
show plain knitting on the right side; knit one row 
and purl the next. 10th row.—Purl 2 and knit 2 by 
turns. 1ith-17th rows.—Like the 3d-9th rows. Re- 
peat the 2d-17th rows 12 times; to slope the stripes tow- 
ard the top narrow 6 times on each side, the first time 
in the 15th row of the 3d repetition of the pattern, and 
after that with intervals of 23 rows between ; to narrow, 
knit together the 2 stitches after the first and the 2 be- 
fore the last in the row. After completing all the 
stripes, to join take up the front veins of the edge 
stitches on one side of a stripe, and knit to and fro 
onthem, ist row.—Right side of the work ; knit plain. 
2d and 8d rows.—Puried on the right Side. 4th row. 
—By turns put the wool over, and knit 2together. 5th 
row.—Plain. 6th and 7th rows.—Like the 4th and 5th. 
8th and 9th rows.—Like the 2d and 3d. Hereupon take 
up the edge stitches of the next stripe, take them and 
the stitches of the 9th row together from the wrong 
side, and purl the stitches together in pairs, casting off 
as you go along. Join all the stripes in the same way, 
leaving a slit at the back. Next take up the stitches 
at the bottom of the petticoat, and knit 9 rows like 
those that join the stripes, then 2 rows that show purl- 
ed on the right side, 1 row plain-on the right side, and 
then cast off. Take up the stitches at the top of the 
petticoat and knit 12 rows of ribbed knitting, to show 
2 stitches puried and 1 stitch plain on the right side. 
In the 13th row purl the 2 purled stitches together and 
knit the plain stitch as usual; then work 12 rows, in 
each of which purl the stitches that show purled in the 
preceding row, and knit the stitches that show plain; 
after these cast off. Pleat the back on both sides of 
the slit to reduce the width as needed, then work for 
the band 17 rows of single crochet, working around 
both veins of the stitches in‘each row; in the first 8 of 
these rows narrow here and there; in the 6th and 13th 
rows work two button-holes on the right side, for 
which skip 5 stitches with 5 chain at four stitches from 
the end of the row. Edge the slit with a few rows of 
single. For the edging at the bottom make a chain of 
9 stitches and crochet to and fro. 1st row.—Paas 7, 6 
double, the middle 2 separated by 3 chain, on the other 
2. 2d row.—5 chain, 6 double, with the middie 2 sep- 
arated by 8 chain, around the 3 chain between the 6 
double in the last row, 2 chain, a double on the follow- 
ing 3d double. 3d row.—5 chain, a double on the Ist 
ot the next 8 double, 2 chain, 6 double, the middle 2 
separated by 3 chain, between the 6 double of the last 
row. 4th row.—5 chain, double as previously, then 
3 times by turns 2 chain and 1 double on the following 
8d stitch. 5th row.—S chain, pass 3, 3 times by turns 
a double on the next double and 2 chain, then, as pre- 
viously, & double, separated by 3 chain, around the 3 
chain between 6 double. Repeat the 2d-5th rows un- 
til the edging is long enoug), then join the ends and 
finish the lower edge with a row of picots as follows: 
a single around the 2 chain before the next 6 double, a 
single around the side of the next double, 2 single sep- 
arated by a picot around each of the next 2 holes (for 
a picot make 4 chain and a single on the first of them), 
4 single, separated by picots, around the 5 chain at the 
point of a scallop, 2single separated by a picot around 
each of the following 2:holes; repeat. 


Knitted Petticoat with Crochet Insertion. 


See illustration on page 635. 


Tus petticoat is knitted with natural-colored wool- 
len stocking yarn. The narrow stripes which connect 
the breadths and the band of insertion around the bot- 
tom are crocheted with a color. A picot edging of the 
same color is around the bottom. It is composed of 
seven stripes or breadths, of which the one at the mid- 
die of the front is a little wider than the rest. Begin 
the other six stripes at the bottom, casting on 38 
stitches. Coarse steel needles are used. Knit to and 
fro, the first six rows in plain knitting; slip the first 
stitch of every row. 7th row.—Knit 6, purl 26, knit 6. 
Sth row.—Plain. 9th row.—Knit 6, then 4 times by 
turns purl 2 and knit 6. 10th row.—Kuit 8, twice by 





turns purl 6 and knit 2, then purl 6, knit 8. 11th row. 
Like the 9th. Repeat the 6-11th rows 24 times; in the 
2d row of the 20th, 220, and 24th patterns narrow one 
stitch on both sides of the middle 26 stitches, for which 
knit 2 stitches together, which will reduce the number 
of stitches in the first and last patterns. After finish- 
ing these 24 patterns knit 2 rows like the 6th and 7th, 
but in the first of them knit the middle 2 stitches to- 
gether. 158th row.—Knit 5, 3 times purl 3 and knit 
8 by turns, then purl 3, knit 5. 159th row.—Knit 3, 
purl 2,3 times knit 3 and purl 3 by turns, then knit 3, 
purl 2, knit 3. Now knit 30 rows like the last 2 by 
turns, then cast off. The stripe at the middie of the 
front is the same, but 8 stitches wider, which will make 
one more pattern on the middle 34 stitches. To con- 
nect the stripes crochet as follows with the color: Ist 
row.—1 single crochet on every edge stitch. 2d row.— 
Form a stitch, connect to the first stitch of the preced- 
ing row, make 3 chain, take up a loop each through 
the 2d and Ist of the 3 chain, a loop through the stitch 
connected to, 2 loops through the next 2 stitches in 
the preceding row, pull a loop through all the loops 
on the needle, work off this loop, then * take a loop 
through the stitch above where the 5 loops were work- 
ed off together, take a loop through the back vein of 
the last of the 5 loops taken up, a loop out of the same 
stitch from which the last of the 5 loops was taken, 2 
loops out of the following 2 stitches of the preceding 
row, pull a loop through all the loops, work off this 
last loop; repeat from *. 3d row.—Going back over 
the stitches of the preceding row, make 1 chain, then 
throughout work 2 single on every stitch with which 5 
loops were worked off. 4th row.—Take up the next 
stripe, and holding them both from the wrong side, 
catch together the nex? edge stitch of the stripe and 
the front vein of the next single in the last row with 
a single crochet. Join all the stripes, leaving a slit at 
the back, which edge on both sides with the first 3 
rows of the insertion. Next knit the frill for the bot- 
tom. Cast on 82 stitches for it, and knit throughout 
by turns 3 rows which show plain on the right. side, 
and 3 rows which show purled. To connect the frill 
to the skirt crochet the Ist-3d rows described above 
around the bottom of the petticoat, then repeat the 2d 
and 3d rows, and then join the frill and the last row 
with a row like the 4th. For the edging at the bottom 
work 8 single on the next 3 stitches, then a picot (for 
a picot 2 chain and a single on the preceding single); 
repeat. The top of the petticoat is finished with a 
round band of lining silk. 


Figured Net Collar and Tie. 
See {illustration on page 685. 


Sor.ar collars to the one here illustrated are made 
of white and tinted tulle, crépe lisse, China crape, and 
kindred materials. The model is of pale blue figured 
silk net. The front of the collar is composed of folds 
of the net. The back and tie are in one piece, a yard 
and a quarter long and nine inches wide. The ends 
are tucked, and the long sides sewed together, and the 
net pleated in the manner illustrated. A lace pin is 
worn in the frout. 


Bead Necklace with Throat Bow. 
See illustration on page 685. 


Tue beads for this necklace are chosen with refer- 
ence to the dress with which it is to be worn, and may 
be of black or colored jet, or for light toilettes of white 
or tinted pearl. There are three rows of beads. The 
first is strung on wire, and contains about one hundred. 
Another wire is taken for the second row, and after 
every three beads strung on the wire is passed through 
a fourth bead of the first row. In the third row after 
every five beads strung the wire is passed through the 
middle one of three beads in the second. The ends 
are fastened with a hook and eye concealed by a velvet 
ribbon bow, 


Crochet Shoulder Cape. 
See illustration on page 645. 


Brack Shetland floss and a bone crochet-needle of 
medium size are used in working this cape. It isin a 
scalloped pattern, the scallops being worked on a 
ground or lining of plain crochet, which has been pre- 
viously made. The neck is finished with a standing 
collar in the same pattern, which is lined with black 
watered ribbon, and a bow of the ribbon is at the 
throat, concealing the large hook and eye with which 
it is fastened. To make the lining begin at the lower 
edge with a chain of 220 stitches, and for the Ist row 
pass the first 3 chain, and work a double crochet on 
every following one. Now work 31 rows, forward 
rows only, fastening off at the end of each; work a 
double crochet on every stitch, working the dou- 
ble of each row into the back vein of the chain of 
the double in the preceding row. To give the back 
the proper slope the 10th and 11th and 18th and 19th 
are interpolated rows, not worked the full length; in 
the 10th and 1ith rows work on the middle 116 
stitches only, and make the 2 stitches at the begin- 
ning and end of the row single instead of double 
crochet; in the 18th and 19th rows work the double on 
the middle 135 stitches, and 2 single crochet before and 
after. Beginning in the 5th row narrow at the beginning 
and end of every row; to narrow, catch the first 2 and 
last 2 double of the row together with one stitch ; in 
the last 7 rows, in addition to the narrowing at the be- 
ginning and end of the row, narrow 6 times at regular 
intervals throughout the row, but disperse the narrow- 
ings in different places in every row; the last row will 
contain about 9) double. Next work the scallops; 
these are worked in rows on the front veins of the 
chain on which the rows of double were worked ; 
begin at the last row of double, and then work on ev- 
ery second row, including the short rows, Work 
the rows of scallops as follows: a single crochet 
on the first stitch, 7 double crochet on the following 
2d, pass 1, repeat; close the row with asingle. Edge 
the frents and the bottom with a similar row of scal- 
lops, but first work a row of single along each front to 
fasten in the ends of wool, continuing the single 
around the neck. Work the collar separately, crochet- 
ing crosswise to and fro on a chain of 12 stitches, 1st 
row.—Pass 7 chain, 2 double on the next 2,2 chain, a 
double on the succeeding 3d. 2d row.—Turn, 1 chain, 
5 double around the next 2 chain, a single between the 
2 double, 5 double around the following 2 chain, and a 
single around the next chain. 3d row.—Turn,5 chain, 
turn down the 2 scallops of the preceding row on the 
front, 2 double on the next 2 double of the.row before 
the last, 2 chain, a double on the next double of the 
samerow. 4th row.—Like the 2d. Repeat the 3d and 
4th rows until the collar is wide enough (35 times in 
the model), then overseam it to the cape, and after 
edging it line it as described above. To edge it work 
arow at the top and ends, working from the wrong 
side, by turns a single on the next stitch and a’ picot; 
for a picot 4 chain and a single on the preceding single. 


Autumn Toilettes.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 685. 


Fig. 1, a gray serge costume, has a pleated skirt 
and medium long drapery which iscanght up high and 
full on the hips. The basque is short on the hips, 
longer at the front, and with a pleated postilion at the 
back. It has an oval vest of gray surah with narrow 
stitched revers at the sides, and is trimmed with gray 
silk passementerie ornaments. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of wide-striped wool with a beige 
ground that has clustered hair stripes of mahogany- 
color. The skirt is pleated, flat at the sides and fall at 
the back, and with a side-pleated front that is held in 
by a band of shirring near the bottom. The over- 
skirt opens on the front, forming a point on each side 
and full back breadths, The basque is shirred on the 
shoulders, and opens on a plastron that is pleated to 
match the skirt front, and is shirred at.the top. 

A black plush wrap is iNustrated in Fig 8, made with 
a short close-fitting back and long square tab fronts. 
It is trimmed all over with lines of narrow beaded 
gimp, which form a plaid pattern, the blocks of which 
are beaded at the centre. Bunds of jet passementerie 





trim the front and back, and a chenille fringe sur- 
rounds the edge. Fig. 4 shows a long cloak for travel- 
ling or general wear, made of light brown twilled cloth, 
with a lining of changeable silk. The full back is 
held in at the waist by clusters of shirring. The 
fronts are loose and flowing, clasped at the neck and 
open the rest of the way. A wide border of tapestry 
wool in colors is along each front. 


Crépe Lisse Cap. 
See illustration on page 685. 


Tuts cap is composed of fluted frills of white crépe 
lisse which are bordered with narrow loop-edged salmon 
pink ribbon, The topmost frill is surmounted by two 
intertwined scarfs of crépe lisse. The frills are mount- 
ed on a small round frame of wired net. 


Throat Ribbon. 


See illustration on page 685. 


Haur-tnou feather-edged ribbons of all colors are 
worn in the manner here illustrated, the ribbon being 
tied around the neck and finished with a bow of many 
loops placed either directly in front or toward one side. 
The ribbon illustrated is dark blue with red edges. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRKSPONDENT'S. 


A Frienv.—Dancing, by Allen Dodworth, published 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, will be of service to 
you. It will be sent to yon from this office on receipt 
of $1 50. To remove the “ black-heads” in your nose 
you should eat plain food, take plenty of exercise ont- 
of-doors, and take a cold bath every morning, using 
rough towels afterward. 

Ex.ia X.—A black straw bonnet or a close-brimmed 
round hat with black velvet and lace trimming snd 
some white feathers will be pretty both with a helio- 
trope and a black dress. In the winter you can cover 
the straw with black velvet. 

T.S.—Make a black net dress with three or four 
layers for the skirt, pleating the outer skirt and put- 
ting rows of black velvet ribbon on it. The waist 
should be full and pointed, with V neck and short puff- 
ed sleeves. A pointed bang and a small Psyche knot 
with short curls will be suitable for a girl of eighteen 
years. 

Country Viscror.—Mra. A. should return within 
a week (or at most ten days) the call made upon her 
by Mrs. C. while she is visiting their mutual friend 
Mrs. B. 

Ava L.—There is no rnle about such matters. Get 
cashmere dresses, and trim them with pleats and folds 
of the cashmere, stitched edges, and vest of dull repped 
silk. Straw and felt bonnets are quite as suitable as 
silk. A Cheviot tailor-made gown and one of impe- 
rial serge would be a good choice for the intermediate 
season. The India silk should be all black. Satteen 
is not worn in first mourning. Black lawns are used, 
with belted waists, tucked yokes, full sleeves tucked 
lengthwise, and pleated skirts with tucked drapery, or 
else gathered flounces tucked and hemmed. Dull jet 
galloon is the trimming for the India silk. 

Rirer.—Hold the creased plush wrong side over a 
hot iron that has a wet cloth upon it, and the steain 
may raise the marred spots in the pile. 

J. O.—Tea gowns are used for handsome négligé at 
home when intimate friends make informal visits, but 
not for receiving guests at a formal afternoon tea or 
in the evening. For further hints see revised edition 
of Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of $1 25. 

P. W. S.—Furnish your light south chamber with 
mahogany or cherry with brass mountings. For the 
guest-chamber get a white and gold set upholstered 
with light bine, old rose, or yellow silk or cretonne. 
White muslin sash curtains will be pretty in the south 
room, and striped India silk curtains in the guest-room 
Your marble mantels can be stained to imitate wood, 
but many prefer leaving them as they are and draping 
them with festooned India silk, or having a plush 
scarf across the top hanging down at each end. 
screen of embroidery or of stained glass bandsomely 
framed will conceal the openings in the mantel, but it 
is better to have them fitted up for open fires. Long 
dining tables are more used than round ones. Elabo- 
rate dinners and luncheons are served d la Russe. Cal 
inets of various kinds are used; there are three-sided 
ones for corners, and hanging and standing cabinets 
made of mahogany or rosewood with brass, inlaid, or 
painted decorations in the French styles, or else richly 
carved. Ebony is now little used. Low small tables 
of carved mahogany, or of marqueterie: on rosewood, 
or with the vernis Martin decorations, are used for 
bric-a-brac. 

A. L. J.—Madapolam is a French percale made in 
imitation of an India cotton, and can be found in first- 
class dry-goods stores at the white-goods counter 

C. M. J.—For your boy of six years have kilt suits of 
green or blue cloth for best wear, and have checked 
skirts with blue jackets for general wear. Get a la- 
dies’ cloth suit or one of the combinations with vel- 
vet skirt and wool drapery for walking, church, ete, 
Have jet ornaments with long fringe for your black 
satin basque; drape the skirt very long and full, and 
catch it up on the sides with jet ornaments. 

Sumaitr.—Blue diagonal cloth or else the smooth- 
faced cloth known as ladies’ cloth is suitable for a 
basque for your checked skirt. 

Sara.—English crape is used in deep mourning for 
trimming Henrietta cloth. Black fur and galloon 
trim mourning wraps. 

A. F , 





. C.—Velvet or cloth dresses will be preferable 
to plush for next winter. Instead of ruby get old-rose 
or some dull brownish-red shade. Get further hints 
from New York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XX. 

Ou_p Sussoruser.—Brown beaver would trim the 
white cloak prettily. Get darker brown velvet or else 
white wool for a yoke for the little girl’s brown cash- 
mere frock. 

C. L. J.—Have some cabinet shelves for porcelain 
above your mantel, or else a picture with scarf dra- 
pery, ov perhaps a mirror quite low, yet as lony as the 
mantel, divided into three sections, and framed with 
wood. 

H. M. D.—Read about steels, cushions, and tailor 
gowns in New York Fashions of Bazars Nos. 36 and 
38, Vol. XX. The so-called tailor gown is simply a 
well-made and well-pressed cloth dress, whether made 
by men tailors or by women dress-makers. See de- 
signs of tailor gowns in Bazar No. 38, Vol. XX. Long 
drapery will be most used, though there are also short 
aprons. 

H. L. B.—A_ single-breasted basque, long drapery, 
and a double-breasted jacket with fur border will suit 
for your black cloth. Interline the jacket with flannel 
and wear it all winter. 

M. B. T.—Get striped silk or else velvet to combine 
with p= silk. 

A. L. 'T.—Get a plaid wool skirt and a cloth baaqne 
as a suitable autumn dress for a girl of sixteen. Your 
suggestions about the cord trimming for the black 
wool dress are good. You are too young to wear 
“heavy silks.” A velvet basque of the new dull old- 
rose and a striped silk and velvet skirt will be hand- 
some. 

Mrs. O. A. K.—Navy blue is indigo blue, but it now 
takes on purple shades. Robin’s-egg blue has gray 
tones; peacock and the other blue shades have green 
tints. Electric i 4 

A. W. I i cs y cloths and the smooth 
superfine broadcloths are both used for men’s dress 
suits. 

Sunsormer.—The skirts of a girl five years old 
shonld reach half-way between her knees and ankles. 

Ivy Lover.—The bride's train should be from two 
to three yards Jong. Bridemaids now wear short 
skirts. The groom wears a dress suit at an evening 
wedding, but semi-dress in the daytime even when the 
bride wears full dress. 

J. L, A.—Make your pillows twenty-four inches by 
thirty in length. 

Anxious Mortier.—The bride's mother receives the 
guests as they arrive; her father brings the daughter 
iuto the parlor and gives her away. 
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Fig. 1.—Btack Sirk Mantie.—Back 


Embroidered Sofa 
Back.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
A sanp of figured fur- 
niture cretonne with a 
cream - colored ground 
forms the basis of this 
sofa back The em- 
broidery consists in pick- 
ing out and enriching 
the pattern in the cre- 
tonne with colored silks 
and tinsel. A fragment 
of the work is shown in 
full size in Fig. 2. 
Where there are straight 
lines in the pattern they 
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Fig. 1.—Canvas Rog.—Caess Stircu Emprowrry.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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2.—Briack Sik Mantie.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


are emphasized by laid 
lines of tinsel cord sewed 
down with invisible 
stitches. The leaves are 
feather-stitched and the 
flowers veined with silks 
of harmonious colors, 
and the scrolls are de- 
fined by stem-stitched 
lines. The lower edge is 
finished with a band of 
netted twine lace, in 
which the pattern is 
darned with colored 
crewels, silks, and tinsel, 
repeating the tints in 
the embroidery. 


Fig. 2.—Detait or Emprowery ror Sora Back, Fic. 1.—Futt Size. 
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AUTUMN TOILETTES 
Fig. 1.—Serce Costume. = Fig. 2.—Srripep Woot Costume. Fig. 3,—Pi.usa Wrap. Fig. 4.—Lona Ctorn Croak, 
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GOOD TENNIS” AT ORANGE. 

Ir was noticed that the five crack players at 
the recent Orange Tournament were all using 
the celebrated “ Beeckman” Racket, manufact- 
ured by Peck & Syyprr, 126 Nassau St., N. Y 
Peck & Snyper send Photographs, in playing 
costume, of the above five players, with complete 
Tennis rules, on receipt of 10c. stamps.—[ Adv. | 





THE ENGADINE 
Kovquer, Atkinson's new perfume. This superb dis- 
tillation sweetly recalls fragrant Swiss flowers. Bright 
jewels, in a setting of perpetual snow.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

Roya. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 





which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 

THE WONDERFUL BRILLIANCY, so 

easily produced by this article, without the 
least detriment to valuable plate are merits 
possessed no other plate powder. Send for 
sample and convince yourself. 

For sale by all leading dealers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. When purchasing note 
label carefully. 

See that 


et, ELECTRO-SILIGON *'2:"* 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & ©O. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability bas no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


JOSEPH GiLLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


COMMON-SENSE 


HINTS ON HEALTH 


And exercise for both sexes. Price 10c. For sale by 
all newsdealers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS ¢ 0., 147 Washington St. 


e588 STAMPING PATTERNS. 


Our illustrated Catalogue shows 3,500 Cheice 
Designs to order from. Teaches Stamping, Ken- 
sington and Lustra Painting. Sent free for 10 cts. 
to pay postage, if you mention this publication. 


BM. J.CUNMING & CO. 148 W. 5th St. Cincinnati,0. 


























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50e., $1.—At Druggists.—III"d Pamphlet free, 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, % Vt 


N.Y. 


Are Now Exhibiting the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


In Imported 


DRESS FABRICS, 


Silks, Worsted, etc. These x! 
represent the chorest Fall Styles, exclusively con- 
fined to us, and selected only for our Retail 
Department. 


YP 






Velvets, Plushes, 


Intending purchasers will find it advantageous 
to make selections early, as duplicates cannot be 
had this season. 

Fashion Catalogue for Fall and Winter will 
be mailed on receipt of 6c. for Postage. 





6th Avenue and 20th St. 





Clean Your Shoes 


before going in the house, and save 
ihe 





women fo ks work and worru. 


Can't | cleam ‘em on the old door 


mat?” Wel I, that’s $ SO, but why don't 





L 





get | a an rtman Patent it Steel 
Wire Deo or -Mat ?- If you had or one of 
them, you could clean your feet in 








an instant, and the Mat won't get 





all dirty and sticky ei ither. Strange! 
Yes, | you can't break it, and it's al- 
ways neat and ready ‘ business. 


Vv not. get one for: wife or mother, 
and remove 





one of her j annoyances? 





Wan't to know where to get one? 


Drop a note to 








-HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
pest ge Ban FALLS, PA 


6 8 Chambers St., 
New YORE ie Dearborn St.. CHIcaao. 


EENWAY’ SAI F 


DIA PALE 


INGLASS OR WOOD, 
| Fuuty 








ECOMMENDED | 
BY OUR BEST 





WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 


Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 
tings, Moles, and Super- 
fluous Hair permanently 


1D removed. Complexions bean- 
tified. The Form developed. 


Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 
“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 
beautifrl.”—Goney's Lavy's Book. 
MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential, Mention this paper. 

















ON THE BEACH. 


Wuere the shelving beaches glitter, 
In the noonday sun, 

I am lying, idly watching 
Wavelets one by one. 


Capped with foam, each shining ripple, 
Pure and white and fine— 

They are like the teeth so perfect 
Of my love divine. 


Every day with that bland, fragrant 

Tooth-wash, all excelling, 
SOZODONT, she cleans and makes them 
" White as wave-crests swelling. 





A Mute Evidence of Refinement 

Is a row of well-polished teeth. People of vul- 
gar instincts are very apt to neglect theirs, Clean- 
liness demands careful attention to the teeth, 
and experience indicates SOZODONT as the safest 
and surest means of retrieving their losses of 
beauty and vigor, It removes impurities upon 
and between them; imparts to soft or shrivelled 
gums the hardness and rosiness of coral ; makes 
the breath fragrant and lends to feminine lips 
an additional charm, 


EVERY LADY | 


SHOULD SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 


PEVEN 


PRES? 


aL 


They are fast gaining in popniarity and will soon 
hold a leading position in the minds of all lovers of 


RICH & RELIABLE DRESS SILKS. 


Our Silks are manufactured from a superior quality 
of pure silk yarns and are dyed by the best Dyers in 
the world. 

Our Silks are finished in the most careful and best 
manner possible, and not the way that is cheapest 
and quickest, hence their Sy perior Wearing 
Qualities and Permanent Richness. 

Any Lady ordering a Silk from us who is not 
highly pleased when she receives it, can return it at 
our expense, and we will refund the full amount of 
money by first mail. 

As our Silks are sold very close, we cannot afford 
to mail samples free, but if you will send us four two- 
cent stamps, stating.the kind you most desire, we 
will send you a nice line to select from and return the 
stamps with first order. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mention Harper's Bazar in your letter when you write. 


EUGENIE’S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, on C.B., 


for the complexion ; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians ; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. ‘Tested and applied tree of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 

The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 

of hair Golden Au burn. Price, $2.00. 
THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 

HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASK (Patented), 
for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 —— 

Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face and 
lips ; exquisite in color, fine as the blush of the rose ; 
$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 

MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. ubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free. 


54 West 14th Street, N.Y. 























This most useful and beautiful Paper and Magazine 
Cutter will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt 
of 8 TWO-OENT STAMPS. 

A sample letter:—‘‘I am much pleased with paper 
cutter just arrived. Enclosed you will find one dollar. 
Kindly send me paper cutters for amount. I wish to 
present them to my friends.” Address 

___SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 739 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


OBESITY easily, pleasantly and certainly cured, 
Without hardship or nauseating drugs. A valnable treatise, 
sent in plain sealed envelone on receipt of four stamps. 

Address E. K. LYNTON. 19 Park Place, New York. 








REDFERN 


LONDON, 
COWES, 
EDINBURGH, 
PARIS, 
NEW YORK, 
NEWPORT, Ri. b 


AUTUMN SEASON, 4887 


The Messrs. Redfern are now prepared to 
show their New and Original Models of Gowns, 
Coats, and Wraps for Autumn and Winter wear, 
embracing all the latest designs from their 
London and Paris branches. 

An entirely new stock of Imported Cloths in 
all the best makes, the majority of them exe/n- 
sively manufactured for the Messrs. Redfern. 

Ladies desirous of ordering, but unable to 
visit New York, can have samples of Cloths 
and Sketches forwarded free by mail. Perfect 





fit guaranteed without personal interview. 


BELLEVUE AVENUE, Newport, R.1., 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Gentlemen’s Dep’t, 1132 Broadway, 





1784. 


1887. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
ate 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Batis, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 














YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER, 


Owing to the diagonal «emg (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Gamk van "S HE EIR 


FITS PERFECTLY 


returned by seller after 10 days wear, i 
PER ERCT- FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi ae is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards, 


CROTTY BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAVEN 
GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Is Economical. Softens 
and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having | it. 













EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


lustrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8, T. TA YLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 

yo ah MISS A. BOND, 280 4th: Ave., N. Y. City. 


ae 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Mins. HELEN 


. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, ‘New Y 
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Tete 


For 
5 BOYS «=> GIRLS 


Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ey- 
erywhere. Sample 

by mail 75 cts. 

FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New lew Haven, Ct. 





CAVANAGH, SANDFORD & C0, 


Merchant Tailors and Importer, 
16 West 238d Street, 
OPPOSITE 5th AVENUE HOTEL, 
NEW YORK, 

We have opened a department exclusively for 
Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits, Ulsters, 
Jackets, &c., and make a specialty of 


Riding - Habits, Equestrian Cos- 
tumes, and Liveries. 

We have just received from Europe a very 
large importation of goods; specially selected for 
this department. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
PURE WHITE, 
SILVER GRAY, IRON GRAY, 


In such exquisite shade and 
fineness, at most attractive 
prices, as follows: Braids, 


all long hair and no stems, $5 
and upwards. Wigs for elderly 
ladies, #15 and upwards. Front 
Pieces, naturally wavy, $5 and 
“ske sleton Bangs, non-tearable, $3 and up- 
Thompeson’s Patent Waves, +6 and upwards 
All goods 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
240 Fifth Ave., New York. 





upwards. 
wards, 

Genuine Medicated Gloves, $2.50 and $3 
warranted genuine. 
Mrs. C. THOMPSON, 









250 In Cash! 3 Worcester's 
aad’ 3 Webster’s Dictionaries, worth $89 
and 4 Dictionary Holders, worth $15 50 
ae as prizes for best essays answer- 
ing the question. ‘Why should I use al 
Dictionary Holder?’ For full a 
send to La Verne W. Noyes, 99 he 01 
West Monroe St., Chicago. The N 

19 is seli- shutting, strong jest ds 
seourely shut, safely support and 
closely clasp the bulky book. The 
Wire Holder grows in popularity —more having been sold in the past 
= years than ail other makes combined and not a complaint, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 

guarnteed ‘becoming’ to lad: 

who wear their hair’ parted ‘$6 

uD, utifying ia fis ith color. 
au ng nee We nore n 

$2; Hair ay Ne 








the m'fr 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 











Lord & Taylor, 


Broadwav and Twentieth St N.Y, 















CORSET. 


AUTION-—Do not 
let others lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the OrIGI- 
NAL COILED WIRE 
SPRING ELASTIC Sec- 
TION CORSET and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by Dr¥ Goops D&ALERs, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HEALTH PRESERVING, $1.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATT EEN, $1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 8sc. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear. 


1st. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
t2-mperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
col. is, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria, 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORN’S 
hase Rollels: BEST 





Shade 








EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
\ ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
opened. June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the 
Young Women’s Curistian Association, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York, 


season. This will afford a N.Y. 
splendid opportunity 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 


facturer at lowest possible 


for Are now offe ring in their 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 











. . . | The latest Novelties in 
prices. Fashion book mailed | ,,. 
| ace ) 
free. | Antique 1 
ereltltCt*” im Silk Stripe Grenadine | 
LA Di ES. Madras f 
AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, | Turcoman | 


The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
pe rfiuous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed : TIil-shaped or Large 
Noses ‘made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mapame LATOUR, New York’s a — 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. 

Prof. McLean, of the College of Che ee recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. | 

(Mention this Paper.) 


Chenille, &e., &e. 


Silk Tapestries 
Raw Silk 
Mohair Damask 
Silk Plush 


FURNITURE 


at 8 COVERINGS 
Smyrna Rugs. 


SPECIAL: 
400 pairs 
pair. 


150 pairs Turcoman Curtair ns, $2 2h per pair 


—— | Regular Price, $4.00. 
Endorsed by the Profession. | 


| 
| 
| 
) 





FEL TOOTH 


BRUSH 


ee tee CLEANSER 
ND POLISHER. 


Antique Lace 


2.00 


( ‘urtains, $1 


39 pe r 
Regular price, 


Has the following advantages over the old bristio | Holland Window Shades, with fringe, 36 x 72, 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- on best spring rollers, ready to put up, 34 cents. 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-lrritating to | 

the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 


Prepaid Parcels $5 OO and over delivered free 
of charge within 100 miles of New York City 


Fashion Catalogue for Fall and Winter will be 


For sale by all dealers in toilet aMicles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’E"G CO., Utica, N.Y. 


_ FOR SALE 





mailed on rece ipt of 6 cents for postage. 


6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. ¥. 


E Toy 
the child 
hikes best! 








This is the ti 
tle of a descrip 
tive Price-list 
richly illustra 

_ ted in color 

P promt, of the 

ANCHOR STONE 

EVERYWHERE BLN 0 
e which should 

be found i 

MADE WITH BOILING WATER. every family, and may be obtained from ‘all Tov 


t deslers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The 
E ad nd SS S | Pii © list will be forwarded gratis ou application to 
F, AD. RICHTER & Co. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. || NEW YORK, 310. BROADWAY, or LONDON E.¢ 


| 1 RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET 


HAIR 
MADE WITH BOILING MILK, ON THE 
STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, | 


DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 

A French preparation, guaranteed harm. 
less to the skin and free from poisonous 
drugs; specially prepared” for ladies’ use ; 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair ; put up in plain packets 








FACE in the form of a’ sealed letter. Price, 
t: : a } 9 per packet. Sold by Druggists. 
BARRE! T, NEPHEW Ss, & cO., f you cannot get it at your druggist we 
will send it by mail on receipt of price, 

5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW yvor«K. | ARMS, | 41 pSylUhIAMSON & Con 
" I ° 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 
Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 





!* HOME EXERCISER" for Brain -Workers and 








PI 8 Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, aud Youths; the 
ee Atk iy 1 A 1 r 
—— | Athlete or Invalic complete gymnasium. akes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scientific 
ME, § durable, comprehensive, ¢ - Send for circular. “ Home 
Son ysicat CuLTuRs 16 East 
th Ave., N. ¥. City. Prof, 
Is ahicllasing the only unfailing remedy for removing i. Blalk “How 





nm. Blaikie, author of 
to Get Strong says of it: “I never saw any 
other I liked half as. well.” 


radically and permanently all Super fluous Hair from | 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms,-&c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor apy of the 
advertixed poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 











“ DRESSMAKING. PREE! Our Mammoth Illustrated 


Circular ; invaluapie todressmakers 


Mme. JULIAN, 48 Eust 20th St., New York. and all Ladies, Add., Koop Macic Scag Co., Quinct, Iiuinois, 
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SOLILOQUY. 


"1 SEE THEY HEV A LADDER INSIDE TO GIT UP ON, BUT IT SHTROIKES ME THAT'S 


A QUARE PLACE TO LAVE YOUR ORDERS.” 


FACETIZ. 
OUGHT TO HAVE IT. 

Sur (blushing slightly). ‘‘ Do you know, George, I've 
heard it said that in ancient times kissing a pretty 
girl was a cure for a Leadache.” 

Hr (with monumental stupidity). “‘A headache is 
something I've never had.” 


pS Se 
A CONFESSION. 
The stars o’erbead were shining bright 
As with a maid I walked one night; 
The moon its fair beams shed around 
In long black shadows on the ground; 
A meey the ev’ning breeze 
Played through the Sranches of the trees, 
Making a music sweet above; 
And as we walked, I told my love, 
Vowing, whatever fate betide, 
Nothing conld tear me from her side. 
With downcast eyes she meekly heard, 
And said she hoped I'd keep my word; 
And so I did. That summer throngh 
We wandered ’neath the stars and dew; 
Bat ah! alas! this year no more 
With her I stroil as once before. 
I have been true; but then, you see— 
"Tis hard to tell it—she left me. F. 8. M. 
epebindilipietainins 
PROOF OF DEVOTION. 
** And do you really love me, George ?” she asked. 
“Love you!” repeated George, fervently. “* Why, 
while I was bidding you good-by on the porch last 
night, dear, the dog bit a large chunk out of my leg, 
and I never noticed it until I got home. Love you!” 


Outward bound—A book. 


cmuniaipeiipaiis 
OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. 

Op Lapy (to grocer’s boy). “* Don’t you know, boy, 
that it is very rude to whistle when dealing with a 
lady 2?” 

Boy. “ That's what the boss told me to do, mum.” 

Own Lavy. “Told you to whistle 2” 

Boy. “ Yes,’m. He said if we ever sold you any- 
thing we'd have to whistle for the money.” 








EASILY, EviTH! 


‘ 
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HE WARBLES OCCASIONALLY. 
MISS GUSHINGTON. “ Way, I DIDN'T KNOW THAT YOU SANG, MR, Sissy. 1 WAS QUITE 
SURPRISED TO HEAR You.” 


MR. SISSY (complacently). ‘Ou, 1 DO A LITTLE SOMETHING IN THAT LINE OCCASIONAL- 
LY; BUT VERY LITTLE, Mise GusHIveTON.” 


MISS GUSHINGTON, “Just FOR YOUR OWN AMUSEMENT, I SUPPOSE.” 














CLARA. ‘‘ AND THERE COMES GEORGY GuUSSIE NOW, DEAR PAPA, TO GET YOUR CONSENT.” 

PAPA. *“ GEORGY GUSSIE! WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT GEORGY GUSSIE? IS HE A BUSI- 
NESS MAN?” 

CLARA. “‘ HE’s ALL BUSINESS, PAPA. HE's PERFECTLY DEVOTED TO MONEY-GETTING. YOU 
JUST OUGHT TO HEAR HOW HE PRAISES YOUR THRIFT IN AMASSING A GREAT FORTUNE,’ 


PERMISSION TO GO HOME 
Bess went to church one sultry day ; 
She kept awake, I'm glad to say, 
Till “ fourthly” started on its way 


Then the moments into hours grew; 
Oh dear! oh dear! what should she do? 
Unseen, she glided from the pew, 


And up the aisle demurely went, 
Ou some absorbing mission bent, 
Her eyes filled with a look intent. 


She stopped and said, in plaintive tone 
With hand uplifted toward the dome, 
* Please, preacher-man, can I go home °” 


The treble voice, bell-like in sound, 
Disturbed a sermon most profound: 
A titter swelled as it went round. 


A smile the pastor's face 0’ erspread— 
He paused, and bent his stately head: 
“Yes, little dear,” he gently said. F. HLS. 
siemens 
THE DIFFERENCE IN SEX. 
“Do you know why Mr. S—— allows his hair to 
grow long, while Mrs, S—— keeps hers cut so short ?” 
“Yes: they’re both literary.” 





oe a Sa 
A REFLECTION. 
In ecstasy she murmured, 
Beneath the tranguil sky, 
“I see myself reflected 
Right in your pensive eye.” 
“And are your features charming 2?” 
‘Tis thus she made reply: 
“T fondly trust I am 
Beautiful in your eye!” 


He seemed a bit sarcastic 





EDITIL. “I suppose I pip. BuT As ALBERT IS RATHER BASHFUL, AND I AM NEARING 
THIRTY, | THOUGHT iT ONLY PROPER TO MAKE IT JUST AS EASY AS POSSIBLE FOR HIM.” 


_As he replied, “ Alas, 


You see yourself, dear madam, 
AT LENOX. 
PROUD MOTHER (haughtily). “* You ALLOWED YOURSELF TO BE WON ALTOGETHER TOO 


In an optic made of giass!” 
R. K. M. 
week: *. Se am 


While the lamp holds ont to burn, there is not much 
danger of the average servant filling it 
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NOT BETTERING MATTERS. 


MR. BOLLER (striving to keep up appearances before the minister). ‘‘ AGGIE, NOL’ ON; LEM- 
ME GO OUT ARTER THAT Wwoob ” 


MRS. BOLLER. “On No, NEVER MIN'—'TAIN'T CUT.” 








